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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Two great difficulties oppose tliemselves to tlie patient inrestigatioa 
of a system of universal language — tlie prevalent opinion of tLo im- 
practicability of its construction, and the opinion, still more prevalent, 
of the impossibility of its general adoption. Aa to ita utility there is 
no <iuestion. In offering to the notice of the public the system now- 
proposed, it has been deemed advisable, in order to obviate the for- 
mer of these objections, to premise some general explanatory obaer- 
rations, illustrated by quotations from the works of those learned 
and scientific men who have turned their thoughts to the subject, 
and to give a succinct sketch of the plans proposed by previons 
inventors of similar undertakings. In quoting these opinions and 
plans, the Author has endeavoured to convey the sentiments of the 
respective writers as closely as possible in their own words, aa being 
the method most satisfactory aud least liable to misconception. Ho 
has, therefore, extracted from their works freely aud copiously, with 
no alterations but wliat were required in order to compress the 
passages into the narrowest limits compatible with the full develop- 
ment of their precise meaning. The only portion of the Eeeay for 
which he claims the merit of originality, is that which treats of the 
system devised hy himself, arranged according to its two main divi- 
sions, construction, and dissemination, intended to combat and 
remove the two great objections above stated. 

For the removal of the difficulties attending the arrangement of 
the typography of the system, he is indebted to the valuable sug- 
gestions of a literary friend, Edwabd R. Oolles, Esq., by which ho 
has been enabled to simplify a process that at first appeared to pre- 
sent an obstacle wholly insuperable and £ital to the success of the 
entire undertaking. 

Ddriih, lit Jimr, lUS. 
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" Lingaaram diversitas hDminem alieuat ab homine. Hun a duo ribi iuvicem Bunt 
obviun, Deque piEeteiire Bed ximul esse aliqua necessitate cngaotur, quorum neuter Dorit 
IiDguun [kltehuB, facilius atbi animEdU muta, etjam divert generis, quam illi, cum siut 
bominea ambo, Bociantcr. Quando enim qus Bentiunt inter ae communicare dqd possunt, 
propter solam lingoarum diversitatem, uilul prodest ad cousociandos homines tanta 
unulitudo naturte." — S. Auoubtin, de Ovitate Dei. 

" Divinum munus est loqni ; boo eat, latentes animi conc«ptns, cogilata sua omnia, 
omiies affectuB ac deBideria interna verbis elprimere, ac prope sdatantibua indicare. 
Divinius, scribere ; boc est, panda literaRim notulis eaadem cogitationen siuu> atque 
efiectna, verbaqne ipsa, et suaa omties acUones, geetus ac natus, non prop^ modd adstan- 
tibna, sed long^ disaitis mamfestare, ac poBteris quoque transmittere ; diviiuasiimim,t]D(i 
et eodem idiomate loqui^ uno cbaracteris genere acribere nationum omnium popalis, 
quastumvig diversi et loquendi et icribendi rations utentibua." — Schott, MiTobilia 
Crapkica. 

" Si, comme la judicienaement observe Condillac, lea langnea sont dea metbodes analj- 
tiquea plus on moins parbites, un alfabet unique gonvemant toutea lea languea pouirait 
acbeminer I'eaprit bumaiti vera une metbode universelle; en aimplifiant lei aignea on 
lapprocbe lea laogues ; en capprochant 1«6 Ungues, <»i n^proche lea peuples ; de la sepa- 
ration dee peuples eat venue la barbacie ; par leur approcbemeut b civilization a'aceroit." 
— ToiiNEr, 1,'Af/aliet European, &c. 
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AN ESSAY TOWAEDS A UNIVERSAL LAKGUAGE. 



SECTION I. 

QEMERAI. observations on tub iWlVERSAIi LANQUAOE, IXa 
PRACTICABILlTy ASD UTILITY. 

All tlie writcra who liave directed their thoiiglits to the 
Bolution of that mterestiiig problem,— the heat nioi3e of dis- 
Beminating nseful knowledge throughout the world, — are of 
opiaioii that the uae of a universal language would be among 
the most effective measures for ita attaiument. The diversity 
of charactera aud of Bouiids employed to express the same 
idea, by the several nations into wtdch the great human. 
family is divided, is found to he a main obstacle to the 
advancement of learning, and the progress of civilization. 
Thu Cxtenaivo and paralyzing iufluence of this diversity may 
he appreciated, in some degree, from the etatement of Ade- 
lung, who, ill Ilia Mithridates, givea a Hat of nearly 5Q0 
different languages and dialects. According to him, there 
are no less timn seven monoByllabic languages ; the Chinese, 
Tibetan, Birman, ArkanesCj. Peguaii, Siamese, Camboyan, and 
Annamite, or Ciochin-Cliineae, to which may, perhaps, be 
added the Corean, and each is subdivided into a number of 
Elects. The Encijclopedia Britanmca furnishes a list of 
upwards of 560, aud tlie number of the lutnies of the nations 
of which Vater, in hia Lwffuarum totius o-rhts Indea;, gives 
the titles of the dictionaries and grammars written in tlioir 
aeveral languages, amounts to 329. See also App. No. 1. 



2 THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 

A more distinct idea of the inconveniences arising from 
this source, may be had from the state of a particular district. 
Walker, in his work on the Missions in Western Africa,* 
affords an instance of this kind : — 

" Such is the general similarity that exists among the negro 
population of Western Africa, where there is enough of distinct 
feature to characterize each people and nation, especially the 
language of each, which is commonly so (liasiinilar to the others, 
as to he not merely a different dialect, but an essentially differ- 
ent language. Bosman observes — ' Though the Gold Coast is 
not extended above 200 miles in length, yet we find there seven 
or eight seveml languages so different, that three or four of 
them are interchangeably unintelligible to any but the respec- 
tive natives. The negroes of Janmore, ten miles above Axim, 
cannot understand those of Egira, Abocroe, Ancober, and 
Axim.' The Mandingo tongue is difficult to acquire, abounding 
in gutturals; but it is the most commonly understood language 
throughout the whole region of Western Africa. By the in- 
tercour.ge of foreigners, however, with the coast, a kind of 
Lingua Franca has been produced, sufficient for the purposes 
of trade."— P. 15. 

In the Bihliotheque Univm'selle de Geneve, f the following 
remark on a Dutch scientific treatise shows, in another point 
of view, the inconyenience arising from a diversity of lan- 
guages :— 

" This remarkable workj forms an article in the memoira 
of the Royal Institute of Science, Literature, and the Pine Arts 
of the Low Countries ; a valuable compilation, but unfortunately 
but little accessible to strangers, since Latin is no longer the 
usual language of Dutch scientific writers." 

Another instance of the disadvantage of a variety of lan- 
guages occurs in La Croix' Treatise on the Differential Cal- 

* MisEiona in Western Africa among the Soosoos, Bullonis, &c., being tlic 
first undertaken by the Churcli Missionary Society for Africa awl the East. 
By the Rev. Samuel Abraham Walker, 8vo., Dublin, 1845. 

f Bibliotheque L'niverscllc de Geneve; uouvelle serie, fie Annce; Ko. 61, 
Janvier, 1841. 

t Ontlcekundig Onderzoek, &c ■ der dubbelde Misgeboorten. Examen 
Anatomiiiue, Descriptionel CLissiflcatLon lies Wonatrea doubles; par W. 
Vrolik, docteur-medecin ct professeur, 4to, Amsterdam, 1840. 
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cuius," ill which, when speaking of the methods of calculating 
the value of a certain function, he saya, — 

" Sncli ap[it'n.ra to 1jo the olycct of tlie essay piablielicil 
hy M= Siildocr in Munich, in 1809, under the title of 'I'he 
Tkeorif awl TaMe« of a New I'ra-fiscentlajit. Of this wort I ara 
acfinaintei.! oalj witl a ([untation inaile from it l>y M. Bessel, 
in the Ph'jskal <iitd MaUitiiMticul AivldifJi uj' Kotniydiei-i(,-\ Ja- 
Liiary, IBll, in wliidi, after lia-ving stated a fotmiila of M. 
Solfluor, he resamcs (ho aubjcct In a very eulnrgcd and elegant 
etyle. This latter iuonii>iT being ■wi'ittL^u in German^ I have 
hoen ahli? to at'ijuire bnt n. slight knowledge of the calculations 
in it." — Tom. iii., [i. 523. 

But it would be a usplcea oxpenditure of time and thought 
to employ words to point out the existence of an evil, unless 
means were also afforded to lead to the posRibility of a 
remedy. The e\'il exists in the diversity of langnagcs ; the 
remedy in the introduction of a single language, suited to 
■the eapaeities and wanta of all mankind. A general view of 
the |jossihility and utility of eucli a language, and of the 
leading qualities essential to its general reception, as stated 
l>y one of tho wiitera who has thought deeply on the 9uhject4 
and has proved most strongly his conviction of the sound' 
neea of the principles ho advocates, by the publication of a 
practical plan for its accomplishment which will bo found in 
its propfir place in this essay, is hero given in the author's 
own worda. 

Language is the child of reason, and the parent &f every 
superior attainment. Witliout the rational faculty, no animal 
can ever attain the powers of speech, bo as to coraraunicate 
to another vAth aecuraey and precision, cither the perceptions 
of its OHTi mind, or the knowledge of distant or unseen 
events ; and without the exercise of these, the species cau 
never advance either iu knowledge or in power. The indivi- 

• Truito dn Cftk'ul DitForcntiel et du Cnlcnl Intcgwil, pnr S. F. Lai^roU, 
3 toil), :Jiim tUlt. 'U-i, Piiris, \riV,i, 

t If^ioiiigslierger Archiv eur Naturwisaenschafl iind Malhemitik; Jalir- 
gana 1811, t'Ktcs Stuck, 

t ItflfrfOli-mH in AgricnttiiTe, Nn-turnl Kistory, Arts, fintl Misecllancoiis 
Lilcmiufie ; liy Jaiucs Anderson, li..d,. (i vols,. Bvcj., Lumton, 1709-1*'^- 
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dual, if uoasBisted by the gift of reaaoii, fitida liiinself placed 
in tlie world an isolated being, ignorant of all that haa pnesed, 
and careless of tlie future. Such a creature is, therefore, iu 
all aucceeeive ages, in exactly the same situation as if ho were 
the first formed of all his species. He follows his own iiaturiil 
instinctfi after the same manner at all ttmee, and aims at 
nothing heyond provldlug for his own safety and suljaistenoe, 
and obeying the iustinctivc impulse of continuing his kind. 
But Providence has desired man for a higher rant among 
created beings. As far aa regai-ds his self-presen'ation and 
the contLnnance of his speciea, he is indeed suhjected to 
the same universal law that regulates the whole of animal 
nature ; but by means of the united influence of reason and 
speech, hia intellectual faculties are susceptible of incalcu- 
lable advances. He ie enabled to proSt by the experience 
of those who have long ago ceased to exiat, and to look 
forward to the effects of his own exertione long after he 
Bhdl hare been removed from among- those who are to be 
benefited by his labours. An individual, at the present time, 
feela liiraself in a very different situation from what he 
must have been, had he been the first of his kind. The 
knowledge and power of the species, therefore , is progressivo 
BtUl more tlian that of the ind!vklual, and it may tliiia, in 
time, acquire attainments infinitely beyond the perceptioua 
of the most highly gifted individual, hatl he been placed in 
an. isolated situation, oven though he should have acciden- 
tally met with others of liis speciea, who Lad been placed in 
the same circumstances with himself. 

But in whatever situation man had been placed among 
others of his own speciea^ language would liave been .-imong 
the fii'st of hifl inventions. Ho would tlius lay the founda- 
tion of iinprovemcnts to bo adopted by liia poeterity, and 
these would be more or leaa perfect iu proportion to the 
degree of improYement liia language had attained, the faci- 
lity with which it could he coranmnicated, the certainty with 
which its meaning could be fixed, and the ease with which 
it could be transmitted from place to placo at any dititanco 
of Bpaco or time. 
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Henco appears tho vast importaace of the diseoverj of tho 
art of writing, which, by fixing the meaning of the speater, 
admits of his itleag beiug tranemitteil with unabated force to 
the most renioto regions, or to tho most dietnnt era, as long 
aB the writdng iteelf, or a copy of it, can be preserved. The 
poeaibiljty of multiplying copies at a small expense must, 
therefore, give an amazing extension of power to the ener- 
gies of the human mind, because h becomes- tlie means of 
transmitting the Itnowledge of one individual, acquired by 
yeara of intense mental application, to imiumerable multitudes 
who could otherwise have had no opportunities of knowing 
it, or whose attainment of it could have h«en acquired only 
by a repetition of tho sumo process of intellectual labour 
employed upon it by its fii'st inventor. Hence, therefore, 
the art of printing has also been with good reason deemed 
one of the most Tslnable inventions demised by man. 

For several ages past, men seem to have been satisfied to 
rest in the position acquired by these improvements. They 
appear to have thought that the arts of writing and printing, 
aH hitherto practised, were carried to nearly the higheet degree 
of attainable perfection, or, at least, to a state of advancement 
Hufflcient for all the purposes of society; for no ■ serious 
attempts have been made to improve them ou fundamental 
prmciploB, as if a general conviction prevailed that nothing 
of that sort was practicable or ugcful, 

It is, bowever, one of the peculiar attributes of the reason- 
ing faculties, that, if its energies he exerted, it never can 
attain its ultimate degree of perfection in any one instances- 
it mtist be continually progreesive ; plus ultra, then, ought 
to ho the motto never to bo lost night of by every reasoning 
man. Availing himself with gratitude of the improrements 
of others, he ouglit nof, through admiration of their excel- 
lence, to despair of being able to advance still farther. All 
just rejisoning is founded upon facts ; our knowledge of facta 
is still extremely liinit'od; every day's experience ia, there- 
fore, bringing foi-ward the matoriala for future improveraents. 
Neither is it possible for any one to say with truth that all 
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the usea, of wliich any well known fjict ia auscoptiblc, have 
yet been applied to practice, On'the contrary, a. now appli- 
cation of estaljiliBbed principles often produces cil'octe tlio 
most beneficial and surpiieing, through such simple and appa- 
rently obvious meaiiSj tlin.t every one wlio contempljitoe them 
wonders how they could have so lung remained undiscovered, 
Man, therefore, should never deB])aIr of being able to Bd\'ance 
in the road of useful knowledge, nor condemn, without 
tieriona exauiiniitioa, a proposition that Bcems at first sight to 
announce aonictliing unattHinahlo. 

But if there he rcasoTi to be slow in rejecting' a new propo- 
sition, still more is there necessity for caution in its adoption. 
Among contemplative men, for one who deEheraioIy forms a 
judgniemt from a cautiouB iiiTestigation of all its circuui- 
staDces, ten at leaat are led away by imperfect views of 
things. Thoir dccifiicns, therefore, should be viewed wiih 
distrust by thoso wlio have not the moans of judging accu- 
rately from their owii resourcee; ;ind those capable of duly 
appreciating the ineritB of a proposition should suspend their 
decision till after mature and deliberate con^ideratioTi. Such 
m the line of conduct proper to be adchjited respecting a pro- 
posed improved mode of writing; tho benefits that appear 
likely to result to soeiety from its general application, when 
fairly developed, appear to bo so greiit, that the firi*t concluBion 
In the minds of those who read the account of tt will most 
probably be, that, were the invention so obviouK. its means 
of exocution so easy, and its efl'ects so beneficial, it cannot be 
supposed that it could have escaped the sagacity of our fore- 
fathers, and that, therefore, it is unnecessary to bestow further 
thought on it. 

In answer, it may be recollected, that the Arabic mode of 
notation was introduced into Europe about tho year 1200. 
not eevcu hundred years ago.* Before that period neither 



■ The Arnl'ic Tniiiicricnldmrat'tcr* wcreflrst intrciluccil intu tlie WcHtem 
Chiirtli aWut the year fSO or STfl, t.v Gerbcrt, ■who -wan nfterwiLrda Pope, 
uurltr 1lie nwiin^ of Si!vi>lcr II., but Bcverul ccntiiik-e tlapstd bfforO llity 
were brouglit info geii*ral use Condilluc, Cotirs d'ICtiuli;. 
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tbo ingeniiitj' of the Greeks, whom we liave been taught to 
look up to as. the moat uitolhgont and sagacious, race of men, 
nor the stutlies of the Komaus, who wero our preceptors in 
many of oui" improveraeuts, had led them to tho diBCOvcrj ; 
yet the art is bo simple that a child of teu years old can easily 
cninprehcnd it, and it so facilitates every arithmetical opera- 
tion as to render persjiieuouH to common ohserverB, accounts 
which must haTe puzzled the most acute mathematician of 
antiquity. This system of calculation, now ha common use, 
must be looked upon as one of tlie most beautiful of all 
human inventions, if tlie amazing cflects produced by it Le 
compared with tho wonderful eimplicity of its processes, and 
tlio facihty of their ajjplicatioii ; yet the world was ecveral 
thou«a,nd years old, and many nations of the gi'eatcBfc celebrity 
for civilizatirtu, literatm'C, ami science had finished their 
career before any one thought of applying it to the manifold 
Uses whifJi it ia now found bo completely to anewur. 

The object of the jiiventiou noiv about to be de.HCribed is 
to show that it is possible to deviec a mode of writing by 
moans of which any two or nioro porsvns ivlio speak dilTercnt 
Intigujigoa, and neither of whom knows more than his mother 
tongue, may eoTi-enpond with each other, and that a letter 
written in that manner by any of the parties shall he under- 
jstood by the party to whom it is addressed as eleariy aa if it 
had lieeii written l>y one who made use of no language but 
his own, and that he, in his tm"Q, may Hcnd an answer, wliich 
«liall bo o[^ually mteUiiriblc to bis coiTespondent as if written 
in Ilia native disdect. lloivever startling this may appear on 
its first announcement, a duo attention to the nature of 
language will prove it not only not impossible, hut capable 
of being effected with a facility un[iaraUeled, except by the 
Arabic mode of calculation, and productive of a degree of 
accuracy in the conniiunicatioTi of ideaa aiiattainable by any 
Other method yet attempted. 

1-anguagc ia the oifspring of reason. AVhcnoTCr a number 
of rnttonal boingu have aaiiociatod together, speech has been 
the medimn for the interchange of their thoughts. Tho source 
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of language, therefore, is to be fomid in tliose idoag tliat aro 
OongonCal to tho human mind. The groat cib}(?cts of montal 
contemplation are every where the Bame, whatever variations 
occur m leaser papticulars. In every part of the world, 
human beings are actuated alike by tlieir liopea and fears, 
thEir joys and soiTowe. In every country the sim brings 
into light innumerable ohjecte, some pleasing to the senses, 
othcre ungiateful or pernicioue. In every district man must 
cat aud drink, must be subject to the vicisBitudes of health 
and sickness, aiid must finally sink under the stroke of death. 
Hence it foliows, that language, which is the reaulb of the 
impressions of the mind, muet be every where fundamentally 
the same, though the vehicle made use of for commimicating 
those impressions, or iii other words, the forms of epeech, 
may be indefinitely divci-sifiGd, 

The principlea of grammar are therefore the same in all 
languages ; the copiousness, delicacy, aud accui-acy of expres- 
flion of each being in all cases proportioned ti> the moutal 
acquircmente of the people who employ it; eo that a pergon 
who has been accustomed to nee one language finds little 
difiieulty in communicating hia ideas to thoeewho uee another, 
as Boon as he has loiirned the worda, or souudB, or Bigua 
employed by that people to deiioto the various objects of 
perception. He has only to advert to the native Impressiona 
on his own mind, and then present liis ideas in tho new form 
in which he has just learned to dress them. lie finds that 
language, under these circumstances, may bo aptly compared 
to a ti'aveller who, having gone from Europe into Asia, is 
compelled to lay aside his usual garmi'nts and assume the 
style of robes worn by Maliometana; hie external form ie 
changed, and one drees may be more or lees coinmodious oi- 
pleaeant to him than the other, but still the man is in both 
dresses the Bame. Indeed, every person who has learned to use 
more languages than on^i k)30ws that he has Uttlo else to do 
than to acquire a faciUty of translating one word into another 
of. similar import ; a few accidental inflexioua only of parti- 
cular claases of words forming slight degrees of unesaential 
difference. 
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Language ig a collection of modulated or ai-ticulatetl sounde, 
called speech ; ancl as every diitinct collection of mdividuala 
who foniied a langaage for tliemselvee, matle uae of euch 
sounds and such modifications of these rb accident gave rise 
to, the language of each tribe was different from tliat of 
others, so tbat the speech used hy one was often iotaUy unin- 
telhgihle to the rest; to which, as one main cause, may he 
aecrihed the direraity of languages that prevails among men. 

But the communication of thoughts bj aound is fieeting 
and evanescent: they cannot be thus conveyed to a distance, 
nor perpetuated for the use of future generations. Another 
mode has therefore been devised by means of the organs of 
eight ; and this mode is writing ; which is, in fact, a distinct 
gpecies of language tliat spealca through the eye, and by 
means of which men intercliange their thoughts without the 
interference of sound. 

Sound, therefore, is not an essential requisite of language. 
Whoever should ho uistructed m the language of writing, 
could converse bymoanB of it with another who used it like- 
wise, though each were in the practice of using at other times 
a vocal language whose sounds were so unlike each other as 
to he rautnally unintelligible to both parties. This is the 
caee at present with Latin. An Englishman and a Gernjan 
can correspond through it, though the ideas conveyed hy 
means of it would he uuintcUigililo to each if written or 
spoken in the vernacular language of the other. This fact 
can be rendered plain by a very simple illustration. The 
arithmetical cj-phcra 1, 2. 3, 4, &c., are instantly recognieed 
and perfectly understood by all those who have learned tho 
first principles of common arithmetic, though they do not 
necessarily de»ignate any determinate sounds. By an Eng- 
lishman they ai'c pronounced one, two, three, four, Stc; l>y a 
Frenchman tm4, deux, troia, qvatre, &c.; by a German by 
other sounds; in short, by every different person by the 
various Rounds used in the spoken language of his comitry. 
Tims the wTitten marks or characters would convey the same 
moaning to the mind of each, though, if the language of 
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woTila liad been inado use of, no une among Uiem wtmld have 
comprehended tbo meaning of any of tJic otliers. 

Ilere, tlien. is a clear and precise iUustratioti of tlie prin- 
ciple, and at the same time, an cxainplB of the nature oJ' the 
proj)oaod iniTOutlon, irhich will he still more clearly dereloped 
hy the foUowuig observaticnB. 

Three modes of forming tt written language have been 
devised and reduced to practice— the hieroglyphic, the alpha- 
betic, aiid the symbolic. Uy the hieroglyphic an attempt 
was made to convoy ideas of corporeal objects by deUncatiug 
their figures, and of iiitelleetual objects, wbieh are not the 
immediate objects of eonse, by eml)lematical or figura.tiv« 
alluflioiie to euch aa are corporeal; but tbis mode of writing 
is Ko obseiire and defective that it has been practiaod only for 
special pm'poses, and is now faJlen altogether into dinuHft. 

The alphabetic mode of writmg is an attempt, not to form 
a language, but merely to convey an idea of Bounds from one 
person to another by means of the eye; to effect wliieh. a 
very circaitous mode of procednro has been adopted, tnib- 
jectiiig those who use it to great labour and inconvenience. 
Its invention iiulicatcs a powerful effort of human ingenuity ; 
but, like the large anil complic^tod macbineB that Imvc been 
tli|p first rcBults of the mocUanical inventions of in5;o«ion9 
men, the object to bo accompliahed is attained in an awkward 
and tedious maiiner^ For in constructing this mode of nutai- 
tion it was noceaeary, fii'st, to devise certain maris or cha- 
vact^re to denote all the tdmplc Bounds of the Immoin voice ; 
these are called vowels, and in English arc six, a, e, i, o, v, t. 
By then" aid an impoi'fect approximation ban been made to 
the dehneatioii on paper of the sounds tbcy are intended to 
oxproas. Secondly, For the piirpoae of marking the various 
ways by which these somidH can be modified, another set of 
letters called consonants, and in English named u. r, n, &c., 
has been contrived. These vowels and consonants wo are 
taught to combine into syllables and words with much labour 
and art, 80 tliat wo are at length enabled, by means of a 
complication of rules and of exccptious tr» theec rtilcs, to 
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exprcBB, l)y the voice, in an intelTigililo, tliough imperfect 
manner, the sniinds indicated by tho letters. 

Tbe ByHiholit' mode of WTitiBg, which eoiiBtitiitcs a. laii- 
guagc that has no nccessarj connexion with eounclp is con- 
Btnicted precisely after the same manner that oral langnage 
must have been oiiginally formed in every in6tance> a dis- 
tinct mark or character being mndc to denote eTery.distinct 
idea, exactly as a distinct eouiid, or modification or combina- 
tion of sounds, cxpreeeee a dletinct idea in oral language. In 
both cases thfl arrangetoent is arbitrary ; and the signa made 
use of have a definite meaning only by being constantly 
employed to donoto the satne thing, 

Hence, it ig evident that there is one great and radical 
distinction between the aljihahetic and symbolic mode of 
writing". The former must ho confined, in the first instancej 
to those persons who make use of one oral language only, 
and can be made to extend to none but those languages, the 
knowledge of whose alphabetical language has been already 
acquired ; whereas no aneh necessity exists as to symbolic 
notation, because its characters liaye a meaning totally uncon- 
nected witli sounds of any kind, and therefore those who 
understand the cliaracters can express the ideas they con- 
vey by any sounds that they have been accustomed to employ 
in their own oral language to denote the same object. 

For example, let the figures 1, 5, 15, S5, 99, 111, 121, 
1,525, 1,999, bo written. Each of these charactera indicates 
merely a certain combination of unita without any reference 
to sounds of any sort, and conveys a clear and precise idea 
of the number of thene units to the mind of every person who 
has leanied tluB mode of n<>tation, without requiring' to be 
put into the words of any language. The characters are 
equally well underetood by a Frenchman as an EnghtJhman : 
but let each of tlie-se jtersons bo called upon to e.xpreae the 
same in the alphabetical characters of their rcBpective 
nations ; and the mai'ks or cliaracters would be these— 
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ALPHABETIC, 


8YMB0UC. 








BIIDLiaH. 


■ ■ 

FiVBtlCJI. 


1 


One. 


Fn. 


5 


Five. 


Cinq. 


15 


Fifteen, 


Quinze. 


99 


NliK^ty-niue. 


QualTL'-vingt-dix-neuf. 


111 


One Lfiniireil ami ekveu. 


Cent-ouzo. M 


131 


One hundreJ and twenty- 
one. 


Gent-viagt-UB. T 


1,525 


ODethou«imlfive]ian(lred 
anil twenty-iiv(>. 


Mil-tiu(|-tie!illrviiigt-ciun[. 


1,999 


One thouanjiJ nine linn- 


Mi 1-n e 11 f-cent-niim-tre- v 'mgi. 




died and niEety-nitie. 


dix-nGuf. 



This example ehowB at the first glaiica, lat, the trevity of 
the Bymliolic system as compareJ with the alphabetic ; a 
single cypher in the one Bupplylng the place of one or more 
words cou&iisting of luary eyUahleB in the other; 2ndly, the 
confined nature of the latter, iutelUgible oiily to those vho 
uso the aarae language. The preceding quotatioQ from 
Lacrois fui'mshes a strong illustration of thia. 

Hence byadopting the symbolic mode of writingj the labour, 
time, and cspcnao of writing would be diminished in propor- 
tion to the number of characters employed, eo that it niay be 
said to lengthen the life of a man beyond its present term, 
by the addition of time thus afiordt'd for other pursuits; 
and, the Latercourse, whether mercantile, literary, or rchgiguB, 
between difFeront nations would be pr&portionably facili- 
tated. 

The great qucatior, however, Btill remaine, as to the prac- 
ticability of sncii a language. In taking & curaory survey of 
the literature of various niitions, it appears that this system 
has been adopted to a considerable extent in China, and has 
even spread itself into tho surrounding regiona. Tlio lan- 
guages of Japan, Siam, and Cochin-China aro radically 
different from one another and from the Chinese, each of 
them being alphabetic, and the inhabitants of none of them 
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understand the language spoken b^ any of the others; yet, 
boots written by tho Chinese are underfltood by the Japanese, 
Siaraese, and Cochin-Chinese as well as by the ua-tives of 
CMni themaelves; and th-e indiriduak of each country can 
oorrespond freely with one another through its medium. 

Again, the vocal language of China is easily acquired by 
any one of raoderato abilitica who has roaided some time in 
the country, as the preacliing of the missionarieB and the 
intercourse of merchants clearly show. It must be aetnow- 
ledged, that the accounts of the written language of that 
country given by trayeUera, and by several of those who have 
made it an object of study, describe it as being so difficult as 
to be understood by very few, yet, it must be evident, on the 
contrary, that were the written language of that obscure and 
umntelligihle nature which they have described, it would be 
altogether incapaljle of being employed in the compoaition 
of the va&t variety of literary productions extant iu China, 
Were it true, as has been often stated, that a man must have 
become old in study before he could have acquired the 
knowledge of half the words in the Chinese written language, 
it could not also be true that men converise togetbcr in it 
with fluency and precision, and that there are many thousands 
of persons there who every day transmit to court, in wilting, 
accuuntB of every important tranaaction in the kingdom with 
accuracy and despatch, and that these are read and under- 
stood with the utmost facihty by those to whom they are 
sent. Were it true, that the language is bo complicated that 
no one can ever acqub-e a complete knowledge of it, that, 
like the hieroglyphic characters of Egypt, eveiy sentence is 
involved in ohsscurity and must he explained by conjecture, 
it could not aJso he true that there are in the French king's 
library in Paris, and in other European coilcctioua, many 
volumes of Chiueso writings^ written with euch perspicuity 
and precision as to be easily read and understood, not only 

t! natives themselves, but by tho Huropeans who had 
led them. Were it true that, after having acquired 
■owledge gf 50,000 words, a man migbt bo said to be 
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only begiDiiiiig to attain some ItuowleJge of the language, it 
must also be tme that tho Chinese literati have a store of 
ideas that iiifiintely transcends those of Kai'opea.ns imiversally ; 
geeing that with a smaller number of words, every idea that 
has entered into the minds of tha most enlightened persons 
in Europe to conceive can be clearly expreased. Were . it 
true tha,t the lifu of the oldest inhabitant of Olniia Is not 
BuiQcient to make hini elearly comprehend the writings of 
ihat nation, it coidd not possibly liappcn that a person in 
Europe, by consulting those wiitiiigs only, should make him- 
self 80 perfectly master of the language in which they are 
written as to compreliend their worlis on history, chronology, 
physics, metaphysics, inatbcmdtica, and other subjects, as ia 
the caeo with Bcvcral of the learned in Europe. 

Besides the brevity and Jacibty of the eymbolic language 
of China, it ia also [lemianent to a degree scarcely kiiown 
olaowhoro. Fur, whereas the alpiiabetie mode is liable to 
all the changes that cannot be prevented in oral language, 
the eymbolic, which perpetuates ideas only, is as permanent 
as the objects it is intended to represent. Writings in China 
which are thousands of years old can be read with the same 
facility as those of yesterday ; the difficulty of comprehend- 
ing them aming not from the nature of the character, but 
from the concise modes of expression used by the Ifcarned 
men of these early ages. 

In conclusion, it appears, even from our own practice 
respecting the arithmetical mode of writing, not to mention 
the notation of algebra and of music, both of which belong 
to the same class, that, as symbolic writing has given rieoto 
improvements in the department of science to which it Las 
been applied, previously unattainablo and bopelsa-s, and 
that the application of thosamc description of writing has 
been extended to every department of knowledge, and every 
epecies of intercourse ijetween man and man, in one of the 
greatest empires in the world, and tlaroughout many of its 
dependencies and acigbliouring states, it must followj that 
a woU-deviacd plan of a similar nature, adapted to tlie present 
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state of general Iniowledge, is a desideratum certainly not 
impracticable, but, on the contraiy, if jutliciously planned 
and arranged, of no gr'eat difficulty ; and if adopted, would 
giye a copiousnesa, preciaionj elegance, and perspicmty to 
the laiiguage of tboae wUo ubo it, otherwise unattainable; 
wouitl facilitate the traneactions of business, and above all, 
increase the means of acquiring ecientific knowledge to a 
degree mueh beyond the belief of tioao now enjoying its 
benefits. 

Tlie main objection to the formation of a practical symbolic 
language, m the multitude of characters required. To rcmoro 
this iinpreasion, it must be considered that it is aa easy to 
deviae a set of marts eoguizabla to tbe eye, and to tliecriini- 
oato thorn sieciirately, as to contrive distinct vocal sounds to 
express thfi same tilings. In nuiuy caaea, the eyo distin- 
puishea much more readily and accurately than the ear. The 
figure and features of aa individual art; much more quickly 
perceived and more forcibly impressed on the mind by look- 
ing at liim, than by any verbal description. A map gives 
more knowledge of a country in a minute than could be 
attained by a long detailed leotui'e upon its power and. extent 
continued for hourB. 

Now it is evident, that there is no need of a greater num- 
ber of ocular marks to denote our ideas than of articulate 
sounds, whether eimple or complex, to ctfect the same piu^oae. 
But as every iutelligent Individual acquires, even in cLild- 
liood. such a knowledge of tlie words of hia native tongue as 
enables hini to conimnniwtte liia thoughts to others without 
any diiliculty, the acquiiing the knowledge of written signs 
to denote all our ideas, with more or loss precision, accord- 
ingly as tlio ideas themselves are more or less dietiuct, cannot 
be BO Tcrj irduona a task. It must assuredly be as easy to 
ac^ioire the knowledge^ of a set of mai-ka denoting words, aa 
it C-an lie to learn the sound of those words arranged in syl- 
lables, A person finds as little difficulty in recognising the 
moaning of the cliaracter 3, as ho docs of the sound denoted 
l)y the letters two or d&iue ; or of the chwacter &, and that of 
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the Bounds denoted bj the letters et or and. In fact, the 
number of Tvords in every language is confined within such 
narrow limita as to be easily retained in the memory ; and it 
will he found, on reflection, tlia-t Taany devices are in use for 
curtailing their numbeiB, facilitating the att-ainment of their 
meaning, and aeaiating the memory, most of which are adopted 
in every language, though in none have all poesiblo meanu 
to attain, this object beon yet carried into practice. These 
devices are equally apphcable to the language of aigiia as of 
words. 

All the words of any language can be arranged in a few 
general classee, dietinguiehed by certain characterieticB, and 
bearing particular relation to other classes of words, which 
are nearly the eame in all languages. This suggcstB a chain of 
connexion that tends greatly to abridge the number of words 
or signs, othermse indiapenaible, and shows that such devices 
aa may be adopted for this purpose in any one language, arc 
applicable with little or no variation to all otliers. 

The first claaa of worda is that which denotes the objects 
that attract attention. The&c are tho namee, in grammar 
called nouns, of these objects. Each admits of numerous 
modifications according to the circumstances in which they 
are placed, which modificatjong are often denoted liy the varia- 
tion of a single word, letter, or point, and thus form other 
claaaes of words. 

The qualities of objects form a second class, by gramma- 
nana called adjectives. Objects of the Barae kind may bo 
diBtinguLslied from one another by a. number of different 
qualities, as, a white, hiach, tall, stronff, kamhoiiie hor^e. or 
the same quality may be applied to an indefinite number of 
objectaof diifereut kinds; as, fur example, we speak of a ivhite 
man, a white horse, a white house, a white ribbon, &c... thua 
afl'ordiDg"another ready means for abridging the number of 
sounds or signs in a language. 

Another class of words or aign», called in grammar verbs, 
denotes action or movement. These actions may be described 
as in past, present, or future time, and also aa subjoct to mo- 
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diiicatioiiB almost innumerable, whence ariaea another source 
of aLridgment. The same may lie said of adverbs^ by wbich 
tlie modes of action or verbs are qualified. 

It ie miueceBsary to go fmrther in tluB detail. An example 
of its eflfcct in abridging language will be anfficiont. The 
afl'ecti&n of the mind called hue, is universally known. Tn 
this its simplest fi:jrm the word, wlietlier tipoten or written, 
cither alpbaLctically or ejnibolically, is a name or noun; 
iovel}/ is aii adjective, denoting those qualities calculated to. 
cscite the emotion of love, as a /-ofe/v/ woman; to love isa. verb, 
denoting the active exertion of such emotion, as also i&tobe 
lovt'd, denoting the effect of that action on anothor, both 
a^lmitting inimcroua mollifications of time, person, sex, and 
number ; and ae all theeo variationB are common to every 
verb, the acquiring the knowledge of them for once givea a 
perfect knowledge of the meaning of a great number of words 
witb little labour to the meraoiy. Lmnng is a particular 
modification of a quality or adjective ; lovlnghj is an adverb, 
denoting a particular modification of the active emotion of 
love. TliuB, the single idea denoted by the word love gives 
rise, in its different modifications, to a great diversity of 
words, the meaning of every one of which can be recognised 
with little difficulty ; because the similarity of the sound, or 
of the character, calls attention to the primitive idea con- 
veyed by each. 

Every oneof tbeae modificationa maybe expreesod by two 
different modea, both in tho vocal and written languagCj and 
in this latter, both alphabetically and aymbolically. The one, 
by eomo alteration in the primitive word, as in the preceding 
exftinple; the other, by allowing the primitive to remain 
unaltered, and by using additional words to e,^pres8 the mo- 
difications. Both have been and still are in use ; the choice 
of &eloction being apparently caused by peculiarities of habit 
in the various nations adbpting them. The learned languages 
have preferred the former ; the vernacular languages of 
Europe generally the hitter. 

Other methods of ntUl further dishurdening t!ie memory 
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are in general use. A word denoting an abstract idea is 
formed from one which oonyeys that of a sensible object. 
ThuB, from weight, which denotes the tendency of a body to 
draw towards the earth, ia derived the abstract phrase of 
weighty arguments. The words of this class are numerous 
in every language, and the perplexity arieing frt)m their 
improper use is very great. Compounded words, such as 
pen-knife, water-mill, rail-road, are equally common and 
equally effective in diminishing the total amount of a vocabu- 
lary. All these means, with others of less universal applica- 
tion, are as applicable to a symbolic language as to any 
alphabetic language now in use. 
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OPrNIOHS FOK AND AGAINST THE SYSTEM. 



The advantages resulting from the invention of a mdversal 
lan^^ge to remedy tTie inconvenieuceB under wiicli man- 
kind has suffered from the want of some organ for the easy 
and general intercliange of thought, are strongly pointed out 
by Bomo, and more lightly touched upon by otliers of those 
benefactors of their fellow Ttien, who have laboured in the 
great work of human improvement. Piso, in his treatise on 
the Natural and Medical State of both the Indies,* refers to 
the opinion of Galen on the subject, at the same tinie con- 
finuiug what has been said as to the inconveniences and checks 
to knowledge arising from the multitude of discordant lan- 
guages : 

" — Whicli before I (jxjila'm, I wiali to gi v^e tbt feftilep a warn- 
ing, lest lie shcmld lie coiifuaeil by tLe great variety of names 
he will meet with in iLia and &0111D of tho subeequent cliapterB. 
For nnt (>nly among tlie savage tribes of Amori«i, Iiut through- 
out every region iu the w&rid, tiiore are variatioas iin<3 discre- 
[laticteg qp this jwitit. Sometimes the s^rnio tiling ia (leaiguateJ 
by some writers by many names, whitli names a.re applied by 
otlierB to subjecta of a. different kiad. Sanietimea the eame 
narno ia applied by diflcrtint authors to differoiil nataral sub- 
jects. ThuB the monumuuts of the aticieiit G-rociaii3 have bean 
euplaiiiecl in. ono kind of language by FliineiiB, in ^notlier by 
Gaza, and in others by utl-er Latin writers, wliich usoleas ampbi- 
bijlo^cB tausR much trouble and great nbecurity iu treating tS 
minute subjects, ^^^lercfo^e, I Lave sometimos wished, not 
without reason, with Galen, tliat sabjecta could be treated of 
without wnrds, eo aa tbue to take from the sojiiista tbo oppor- 
tunity of disputing and wrangling." — P. 114. 

■ I^so He IrnJiK utrlaeqnc Ee Katur&li et Molicn, Foliw; Klievir, 

AmattT.. 1(158. 

o2 
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BacoNj in Lis treatise on the Diguitj and IncrCBBe of the 
ScienceB,* writes thus : — 

"Let lis now proceed to the axt of delivering or enii nciatiiifj 
wlia.t li^ been discovered, judged uf, a,nJ df^positod in the 
nieraery. We shall call this the traditive art, ctimpreh ending 
in it 0.11 that concerns words a-nd IftUfruago, Before proceeding 
to ^Tsmma.r, something must he said of the organ of this art. 
For thrro flcem to be otlicr vehicles i>f thought heeides wotiIb 
and l(ittera. Whatever cun he divided into diflhrencea auffi- 
ciuntly numerous to exphiiti tho variety of notiouB, as &t as 
thcae differeiicca ure perceptible to eeiiao, mny he made the 
vchielo i>f thought between luan and nmn. We eoe nations 
differing in language^ mnuaging their mutual romraerco not 
hadly hy gesture ; ami in the practice of some who, thongli bom 
deaf aad danih, were gifted with ingenuity, wo know that 
wcudcrful dialogues have been kept up between theni and thoir 
friends who had learneil how to deoyplier their gcsturea. 
Moreover, it ia now n well known fiMit, that in Chiua and the 
provinces of the furthest cast, a kind of charoctu-ra ia in daily 
use which are re-al, not Doniinn.1, expressing, not letters nor 
Curtis, but tilings and notium^ ; so that many watitmi, differing 
altegether in lanj^age, hut agreeing in the use of these ciia- 
ractera, ceiniuunicat* with one anethcr bj writingv in so much 
that ea.ch can read, in hia own hmguage, any hook written in 
finch characters, Theae real characters are liy no means hiero- 
glypliical or cmblematifal, but altogether arbitnuy, not less so 
than tlic elenicntg of letters, Ivein^ formoci at jdeasui'o and 
leceived into practice from habit by a kind of taeit cflinpat^t. 
Ilowevcr, it is evident that a vast multitude of them is ret^uired 
in writing: for they must be as nunicrons aa the radiea,! words 
of a langiia^. This portiun, tlierefore, of the doctrine of the 
orgaii of speech, which treats of the notes or raarka of things, 
ia considered by ne to be a desideratum:'" 

"WiLKiiVs, bishop of Ctester, who was tho most indefatigable 
of the labourers in this department of science, and who will, 
therefore, be frequently referred to in tlie ensuing pages, 
writes thus, in liis voluminous wort on the subject, modeatly 
Btyled by himself, " An Esaay :"t — 

• Pe Augmcnlis Scicutiflnim. Liber vi. cap. I. 

f An Eiisay Edwards n. Real Character nnd I'liilosophical Lnn^iagc. Bj 
Juhn Wilkiog. o.d,, Denn of Rijwn, and Tellow of llie Rajal Society. 
Printed for Sa. GiUibriLaiJ, and for Jotn MsxC^n, Frinter to tba Royal 
Ektdety, PoUui Loadon, lOtie. 
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" Hu that koows liow to estimatG that juJjrnieiit iiiflicled 
on mankind in the curse of tke confusion, ivitL all the un- 
Lajipy conseqnencca of it, may Uieroh7 judge what great ad- 
vantage ami benefit thcrii will be in a remetly a.gainat it. Men 
are content to l)ei9tow mlich time auil paina in the study of 
languages, in ord^r to their more easy coiu'ersing with those of 
otiipr natioua. It is enid of MitliriJates, king of Pontua, that 
he was skilii^'l in twenty-two difl'erent tnn^iM, which, wcro 
spoken in the severa.1 proviutes under Iiia dominion; wLicli, 
though it were a vcty <?xtra ordinary aitainment, yet how short 
a remedy was it against the corse of confusion, considering the 
vast mnltitnile of langua^ea that aro in tho world. Besides 
thut most ohvious Jidvantagft that wonld ensiip, of fitcilitating 
miitiial commerce jmion^'- the several nations of the worhl, and 
the imprffving of all ntitqral knowledge, it would likewiae very 
much condiico to the sjireading of the knnwled^ of religion. 
N^;st to the gift of intraclea, and particularly that of tunguCB, 
ponred out on tlio apostles in the fir.'at planting of Christianity, 
tlicre ia nothing that cwn more effectually conduce to tho fiir- 
tliet ttC(5ompliehtnent of thoae promJBes, which coBi:«rB the 
diffusion of it through all nations, than the design whioh is hera 
proposed." — Dedlcaiian, p. t. 

" If men wouKl eonaent upon tho sam« way or manner of 
oiproasion as they do agree in the sa-uie notion, we shouhl ba 
freod from tho curse of the confusion of tongacs, with all ita 
unliappy eonsequencea. This pan only he done either — 1. By 
enjoining somo one language to he univcraaJly learned and 
pmctiaed, which ia not to he expected till Home person obtnina 
the universal monarchy; or, 3. By proposing eumc such way as, 
by its fncility and uBefwlnese, nisy invite AuJ engage man t* 
the learning nf it."-_P. 20. 

" It canniit he denied but that the variety of letters is an 
(ippondix to tl.iG curse of Babel, nauioly, tlie multitude and 
Vfinety of ianguagcs. And, therefore, for any man to go about 
to add to tlieir Tiwndier, will be but like tlie inventing of ». 
disease, for wliich ho can expect hut little thanks from tha 
world. But this consideration ought to be no disco aragement. 
For suppoaing ftiicli a thiag as is liere proposed could be weE 
eslahlijihed, it would be the eurcet remedy ihat could be againat 
tho caree of the confusion, by rendering all other langitagea 
and characters uaelees." — P. 13. 
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Hs then proceeds to sTipport liis own opinion of the buIj- 
ject by tbose of a friend equally Wf 11 qualified, by his Intelli- 
gence fiiid erudition, to fonn a sound judgment respecting it. 

" III l]i<! timo of tliat daily and iDtimat^ itLtcTcnuree I liad 
with ihiLt most Icamud and extpllenl person, Dr. Setli Ward, 
the present tlaliop of Snltahiiry, 1 Imii frequent occasion u! con- 
forrisig" witl> liim comztrtiiajj; tLp Tjwirjua dctii'lerata pvopoac-il 
by leameti nieu, or sucli tluugs as were cunRoivotl yet wantiny 
to tlie fulyancement of oevcial pjvrta of leiirTiiiifr; fiiiiongst wliicli 
thie of tlio univerEial cbaracter \va^ one of the prindpaJ, moet 
of wliicJi Lo iiatl more deeply coneldercd than any otlier person 
that I kijuw, AiiJ in i-efei'cDcc to tliis jiarticuUir ]k' woidJ aay, 
that as it was one of tlie mof^t useful, bo lie judged it to Lie one 
of the most feasible amcing all the rest. If proseauted in a re- 
guin-rway. But for all siiiib attempts "to tUin purpnae, which 
ho had either «eeu or heard of, the authors of theiu did gene- 
rally tnistate in their firat foundations; whilst 1 hoy did )iTo- 
pos& tw themselU'es the framing of such a. character from a 
dictionary of worde, according to some particular language, 
without rijferenee to tho njituro of thiu^a, ainl that <-iininioii 
uotion of them wherein mankind iloce agree, wliieh iiui&t chiefly 
be respected before any attempt of thia nature ci-uhl signify 
anything as to the mnia oad of it." — Eptstlt tu the lieadf.); p. 1. 

The opinion of Bishop Ward, referred to in the preceding 
passagOj 18 given fully by himaclfj in his Vindicipe Acadenii- 
anmi.* 

" Wlien I first fell from that verbose way of trailitiou of thet 
matlieniaticer us^ by the ancienisi aw\ of l»te by aliiioGt all, 
attch as C3aviuH and thL' like, who Imve written hiijio vdumos 
of particular suhjects, into the ei^ymhulical way, invienfod hy 
Viflta, ndvancod by I-Iairiot, pcrfocte<l hy OughtreJ and Des 
Cartes, 1 was preseutlyextromely taken with it, fiuding by this 
means that cut only tho substance of those vac^t vnliiities ini^ht 
be brought into the eompat;^ of a .sheet or two, hut that the; 
tliinga thus reduced were more eoiuprehensitile and inanage- 
sibk, the labour of the bmin much taken uff, artd a way laiil 
open for inTcntiou and demonstration of infinite propositions 
witli more ease than before we could undsjrstanil those whieh 
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otlneTH bad iuveiitcd fur us. And I via.s put upon an camnst 
desire that the aanre courBB might be taken in other thincB. 
My first profiflsal was tu find wLetlier otber tilings might nnt 
as wcU be defined by 3ymbfils ; and Iierein I was preseatlj re- 
flfllved that eyiabols migbl L* found for evcty tkiUjE; und notion, 
so thut an universal cbaractpr might easily be made, wherein 
nil imti<»is ini^'bt comujunicate t^igcther, just as thej do in. 
niiniljers and BpeciBH, And to effect this U indeed the desi/^n 
■of audi aa hitherto have done any thing concerning an imivcrsa! 
character. And the thing thus proposed is feasible, bat the 
aiEmber of several i?hariict«T8 will he almost infiuite, at leaet as 
^eat ae the number of primitive wurds in the most cupious 
tongues, and thft learning of them either impossible or very 
difficult. Of tbia hind I have seen ssTeral essays, oub in 
print, another in maauacript, ebown to Ein^ Cli&rles, contain- 
ing the first book of Ilumcr's Hiad done into cliaracters ; but 
in truth such a» would never be receirud. or it' they eliould, 
wonld n;ive lis nn otli-er benefit besides acomraiiniL'ation with- 
out language, which is that whi-nh ia spoken of in the China 
cliara^tOr. 

" Sn that tli& tradition of leamiu^, or facilitation of it, would 
lie but little advanced by this means. But it did presently 
utcur tn me, that hy the help of lof^ic and mathematics this 
might soon receive a mighty advantage; for all discnurses being 
leaoh'ed in ecntences, those into words, words signifying either 
simple notions, or being reBolvable into £lmple notions, it is 
raanLfeet that if all the aorta of fjimjile notions be found uuti 
an-d have symbols ivseiaTi^<l to them, thoeo will ho extremely 
Few in respect of the other, which are indetid chanw^tors of 
words such as TuIIlub Tyro's*, tlic reason of their conippsition 
easily known, nnd the most r.nmpeunded ones at once lie eom- 
prebcndcd, and yet will represent tn tbe very eye all the ele- 
ments 'if their composition, aui so dehvcr the nature of thing^a ; 
rniii esaet disci>nrae3 may be made demonstratively, without 
any ntlior pains thau ia nsed in the operations uf »peci<iua 
aujilyttcB. 

■' And to BUch a character as this there is but one thing more 
defiirahle, livhich is to make it effable ; because it is a didl thing 
to dificourae by pointing aad indittition ; and ns tu this, there 
is thuB much obviouE, that if the first and nioat simple things 
and aotions are so few bb ia tlte ntltaber of ooiiMnantB, and 
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die itiodnl variiiitiffiis sg few na ma-y lici rxpreeserl liy vowels 

ami (lipLtlioiiiK, tiiis abo niaj be; done witii grijat t^afiti iwvl clenr- 
neas, otliprwisy nn't. without n-Jmittiiig- bouinnyniics and dvnu- 
nyraitia intio- tlir lansiJaf-'i-'i Aiid liere also a bulxchs liiit.li Wen 
found lieyoinl expectation, viz., thnt tha cbaraotcre boforo de- 
bitIIiciI may be uttertililc, ami tbc rniincs lie mails ap of tlio 
dt&ni tiuns -of tilings, or a comploxiDQ of nil tlin.>3c notiutit: wbtie- 
of & complex is compoundcil ; every simplti notion licir^ px- 
preeseii by one ayllalile, anil the niiist cioniplex ii'.ttion coBBieting^ 
Kif aa ranny syllabW as it dotli of siniplrt elemental notiona. 
Tbts design, if pcrfenittilj would ke of very great concernment, 
to tlie iKlvuncempat of lixvraiDf:." 

Des Caftes liae expressod liia opinion on the subject in a 
letter to a friend, in which be analyzes very minuticlj a \}\an 
proposed by a Freiicimian. for the formation of a universal 
lauguago. But bis sentiments ou the [M-incifdes of tbc system 
in general are so interwoven with those on the plan wliitli 
gave rise to thorn, that they will lio more clearly understood 
by being read in connexion with the other parts of the letter, 
which will he found in full in the ensuing section, containing 
the accoujita of the seyeraJ proposals for a universal language 
already pulitislied. 

MoRHOPr, in hie Polyhietor,* after having given an ac- 
count of what had boon attempted prtn-ioUBly to his own 
time towards conatructing a miiversal langwagti, for the 
particulars of which see Appendix, No. 2, espressea hia own 
opinion in favour of the prineiple, ([uotrug Becman aa an 
authority in confirmation of it. After pointing out the difG- 
culties wliich had hitberto irapodod tlie profcedings of pre- 
vious inventors, ho says: — 

" nowcivf?r, that an invention oF thi.'* kind in by no nipa.nH 
irapoBsihle, BciCTiiiLn j^ vcty riglitly nf opinion, and be fwunds 
liis jiiilguR'ut on tbo fullowiag grrmnds : — I, Tltiit cbeiuical, aa- 
tronomlcn], miisieal, nnd ariUinietic.al chantctpriS nre untler^t^od 
by all the nntiune f>f Europe, eaeh of wLicli epejika ii language 
diflercnt from any uf the others ; '2. That tbo Cliinese ohamcter 

* Mophoff. Uftnio! Gtur^i, I'olfhiator, rivcdeNotitia Auctomm et Itermn 
Cominenlajii, 4lo, LubuL-, ]6!il>- 
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is uaJerif1«0(! Ijy tlie CVreans, Japan pan, ToDijnioeHc. anJ Coclim- 
Cliineae, lli«iigli they have nob a common vocal language ; 
3. 1iia.t all nations, Lnwover th9y diffL'r io spewli, agree in 
tlieir conrcptiona of the eulijecfs of iliacoiirae ; if, therefore, 
ihcj wnn\(\ agree also in tl*e adoption »f a character which, 
wonid signify the tLinf^a tlieinselvcs, and our coiiL'eptiuua of 
them, antl not words iiluue, it is cviilpnt that whate^'er 'WB.a 
written m that character wimld be universaUy intelligihle. 

Leibnitz had thought deeply on the subject; so far as 
even to mdulgo in committi.ng to paper aome of the prac- 
t-ical principles or rules by which he proposed to reduce his 
ideas into syetera, aa appeara by the manner in which he 
apeaka in hifl Ti'oatiso de Arte Combinatoria of what ho there 
fttylea hia inventive logic, one of the corollaries or predica- 
ments dedudble from which he lays down to be " an uni- 
versal mod© of writing, that ia, one iuteUigiblo to every 
reader." He premises liia own viows of the invention by the 
following remarkii on those who had preceded him in the 
attempt: — - 

" Firat among those ia a Spaniaril, noticed by Scli-ott in the 
Seventh Book of hia Teclinitii Ciiriosa, and nicntionoJ also by 
Digby in hia Treattae of natural bodies, c. 28, n. S, and who 
was in Rome in the year 1653. HJa method, ingeniously Je- 
rived from the naturo of tliiii;,'^, is as fvllows, He distrifiuted 
his euhjecta into variniiB classes j in each clasa thpro iras a ape- 
ciSed nanilier of lliinge. Thus hia writing conaisted of nuiu- 
b«tg only, quoting the nuniher of th« olasa and of the thingg in 
the clasa; adding, however, annie marks or charactora for gram- 
matical an J urthogmphical iiifleaions. The sanici ctjuld be done 
by means of the dasses kid down by as, becanse the founda- 
tion of theao is better dige&teJ. Then followed Athanoaiua 
KiKlier, who has long promised hia new and uoiveraal ayateni 
of polyijraphy. Afterwards Job. Joaehiin Decher, a physician 
of Mentz, in a, work piibliBhed in FnincUfort first in Latin and 
afterwards in German, in 1661. lie propoaea that a Latin 
dictionary should bo formed as a foundation, in whieh the 
words should bo arrangod in alpjiaheti*^ order, andcuaiheredj 
then that other dictionaries should be formed, in which the 
wordft of every laiigiiago separately should bo placed, not 
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alpliabeticaUy, liiil in the order of tlioae nf tlie Lntia Dic- 
tionary, anil answering to them. The words are bo be ex- 
prcsHi?!! by niiiubcrB wJiivL t-very body can unilei-Atinil, a-tn! he 
who wishes to rpail tliem, by reforring tii his owu lejcicira, will 
6nd tlie word pointed out l>y the given number, and it will be 
tbus interpreted, TLua it will he eufticient ftir the reader t« 
iiuder8ta.nd his owii languajrc and consult its dictionary, but 
the writer miiet make uee of botb the veniiicular iwnl Latin 
dictiuimry. The invention, both of the S|Hini!ird and uf Bfrcher^ 
ia simple but iinpraoticable, on acconnt of synonymcsj the ain- 
liguity of word-i, tbe irkaomeuess of peppetnn.] refoTcncr-s, for 
no memory &a.n retain all the nimibere reijuii-eil, and iha 
varieties of idiomatic phraee.i iu the difiereiit lancniLgew. But 
when tho tables and prcdieajuon ta of our art (whith are de- 
scrihed in * preTious jtart of tha essiy) an? fixed, greater con- 
eequen'Ce's will follow ; for the prinin.ry trrms, t>f which all 
tithers are constituted, will he ik*igriiitod by marks or eharuc- 
ters ; these niarh? will bi.', ii^ it were, llio iilphabet. It will 
he ttdvisahle thai they .elioitld be a« aimple as piiasilik ; f'jr 
infitance, a. puint i'ar one ; more points for nunibcre ; tines for 
tlie relationH of tiotii;^ to heiiig ; tho /jf^nora. of rtdatioua for tim 
variaiioa of angles and lln<^s. If all this were duly and inge- 
niously arranged, this universal writing w<iuld he aa ca!*y as 
that in common use, and ctiuld bo r«id without any dictionary, 
and at the etimc time a fuodanientid kiiLiwk'djre of all thin^ija 
would bt? jiubihcd. AU such writijiK won!d form a seri-CB of 
geometrical pictures, or, as it wore, fignros, as. that of tlio 
EgyjitJane formerly, an*! of the Cliineae at present ; but with 
these the pictures aro not rcdueed to a certain alphabot or 
series of letters, whenre it is that a most laborious oxerdsc of 
raemory is required fot theui, whereaa in aat taeo it Would ha 
the reverse.*' 

In aQOtliOP place Leibnitz gives hia reaeons for not purau- 
ing the path of which he had thtis made tbe commencement. 

" I would venture to add one thing which, if I were less 
burdened with husineas, or ypnoper, »r as-?istcd by well dis- 
posed young men, I would linpe to aeeomplish, that is, to givg 
a kind of sptcleiisa (/enei-ale, in which all the truths of reason 
would bo reduced to a fonn of calculati-nn. It could he a.t the 
eame time a kind of univereal langua^ or writing, but wholly 
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different from all those which hsTe Lecn hitiefto firojpctcd ; 
for here tlio chitrj,L'ters, and even the words, wouhl Jirout the 
rpaflon, unil llie crrtirs, esccptitif^ tboae of fiict, wn»M ho merely 
errors of ealcMilatiou. It would ho very difficult tn form cvr in- 
vent this language or characteristic, hut very easy to teaxlt it 
without any dictiwnariea. It wyulJ serve also tu estimate the 
dpgreos uf [iDiliiiMlity, when then' were nut buflieiciit diita. tu 
arrive at certjiin tmtlift, and tit diacover what is wanting to 
supply it ; and ttia mode of eetiiuato would bo of the greatest 
importance for the iieea of life and for practical de'lilierations, 
in wliicli, in balancing probabilities, we often miBcalculate by 
more than one half. 

" Neither have langiiagee been haecd on any settled compact^ 

Hot havo tiiey boon fsundcd liy any law ; they have apTiing- up 

from certain natural eniotiona affecting the voices of men, and 

the piia<ions and workings of the mind. I except artifidol 

languagoa, such as tbnt "f Wilkins, blshnji of Cheyterj a man of 

Biuijular genius and learning, aud that of China, ati noticed hy 

Goliiis, no contemptible judge of the eabject, fophe was a, being 

divinply taufibt if ever man was. But in languages which have 

been formed ,;;jailually, word« were iuvt'ated iu'curding lo cir- 

eunistancoa, froni the analogy of the voice with, the emotiona 

of the mind." 

The first part of the Journal Litbraihe for 1720 con- 

tainB an article on the subject of tbe ITuiversal Language, in 

form of a dialogue, tho introduction to which shows the re- 

Tiewet's decided opinion of the practicahihty and utihty of 

the scheme. 

" A dialogue baa fallen into our hands, with the author of 
whiiili wB think we are actjuainted. As he wishes bia nnin« 
to he ccincLTiled, wc Jihall give liijii this HatiBfattiuu, on condi' 
ti«n that he will take steps tu forward an iindertpking which 
has heea thought on by others before hiyu, but wbleb no per- 
son would be niorc'jualiticd to eiecnte than bioieelf. The pro- 
jeet ie tuo interesting and too useful to be negleeted, and it ia 
in some measure discreditable to tbe literati of Europe not to 
have fts yet made aome efforts at realizing it. Tht title of the 
essay ia, ' A dialogue on tbe fiicility of establishing an nni- 
versal eharactor, which may be "common to all the lang^uagos 
of Eiimpe, and intellig^ible to tbe difibront nations, each of 
which shall be able to read it in its owu tongue.' 
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■" The author, etfter (ibviatliig Lho objectiona agaiuel aucli 
schenios in general, prnpoeea liis ciwn. Ilia cliarartera aro io 
be ttie ciimiiion Ambir. or nuimeriral fitriires. The combina- 
tions «£ these nine* are aulStiuat ti> express diatiuotty an ia- 
credible quantity of numbers, much more than we shall ueeil 
terms, to signify our actlonf^ ^o-oiisj evila, duties, piiisaions, ifcc. 
Thus is nil the trauMo oi' framing and learnujg any new .clia- 
racter prevenlerl, the Arabic figures having already all the uai- 
vereality rcijuireil, 

" The ad-vnutages are immense ; for 1. we have here a. etable, 
&ithfiil intcrprctpf, never to be corrupted or clanffeil, as the 
popular liinguagea continually ace ; 2. Whereaa the diHiPulty 
of pronouncing a forei.^n language is such as usually gives the 
learner the greatest trouble, and there are even eoiue sounda 
whioli foreignora never ittain to, in tlie cliaracters here pro- 
posed this difficulty hfta no plice ; every natimn ia to pro- 
nounce tbem aacorditig to ituown particular pronunciutinn; all 
the difficulty is the twcustoining the pen and the eyo to nllix 
ceriivin notiona to chamcterB that Jo not, at first eight, exhibit 
them. But this trouble ia no more than what we find in th« 
study of any langua^'e whatever, 

" The inflexions of words are to be expre^ed by tlio com- 
mon letters ; for instance, the same character ehali espreee a 
filly or a colt, a horse or a mare, an old horse or an nld mare, 
as accompanied with this or that distinctive letter, which ahall 
indicate the ses, youth, maturity, or old age, A letter ia also 
to express the bulk or size of tlnnga ; thus, for inslanpe, the 
character whioh stiinds for a man iira human beinj;, with this 
or that letter attaiehed to it, will serve t« signify a ^eat man 
or a little man, i:c. 

" The use of these lettcra belongs to the grammar, which, 
when once underaloud, would aliridge tlio voKvabtdary exceed- 
ingly. An adviLutage of thia grammar is, that it would have 
only one declension and one conjugal ion. The numerous ano- 
malies (if grammar are exceedingly troublesome, and ariec hence, 
that the commcn Isuguages have been formed by porsoDs who 
never rea,son on what \s best; but in the charaeter Lero pro- 
poaedf men of eense introducing it would have a new ground 
whereon to buiM regularly." 



" There are ten EimpJe numerical clmractcra, according to iho Arabic 
*jst4ai of nolAlkon, now in general ufte throiigliout the givjUaeJ world. 
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The dialogue in itself is curious, aad so well illustrates 
the advantages, aud rebuts the objections litolj' to be brought 
agaiast the plan, that a translation of ifc has been inserted in 
full in the Appendix, No. 3. 

FoNTENELLB, in his ctilogium on Leibnitz,* thus fioticea 
the philosopher's obBcrvatious on the unirereal language : — 

" We liQTR not yot exhausted M. leibnitE. Among sereral 
Bubjects, uadi of wluoh would suffite for the eulogium of auy 
otLor perHciD, tliere ia one of a tiatiire wholly different from the 
rest; we inedQ tLe project Lc Liwl cwnceived of forming a phi- 
losophiwil and univoraa.! liinguEige. "VVilkina, bisliop of Cheater, 
and Balgitmo, had eiicli undertaken the euhjert, Irot wliile he 
waa ill Engluni ha said, in a o«TiverBation with Messrs. Boyle 
and S. Oldenburgh, that he did not think that tliej*e great men 
liail hit upon tlio right oietlmd. Tlicy might indeflil eiioceed 
so fa-p a*i to pnable ilifl'ereut nBtions to communicate with ono 
aLuthtir, Iiut they had not discovered t!»B tnm real cAam^er, 
which was the most delL(!fl.t£ inatniment that the human mind 
could employ, and by which, reason, memory, and the invea- 
tion of tilings could be wonderfully faeilitated. These chnrac- 
l9ra aUonUl resemble na much a^ possible those of algebra, 
which arc! very eimple and expressive, without miperflnity or 
c'piivocation. IJ« fipeaka in another place of an alphabet of 
human thoughts, of which he had formed an idea, which to all 
appco-rsnce hsd ^orno relfttiou to hia universid language, But, 
he adds, after this language Lad. been invented, however uae- 
fuE and t'onvenicnt it might be, it would bo etill further neces- 
sary to persuade JiiTorent nations to adopt it, ajid this would 
Ine by no nieana th» smallest difficulty. Nations agree only in 
miaiinderstanding their common intorosta. 

The ENCircLoPB»lE,t in its article on Language, tahea 
cursory notice of the subject before us, in terras which show 
either that the writer had thought little on it, or was of 
opinion that it did not merit deep investigation ; quoting ae 
its authority the following extract, from il. Faiguet, treasurer 

' Oeuvres DiverseB de M. de Fonlenelle de I'Academie Framcoise, 3 torn, 
fo], ITji.rc, ira9 

f Eiii,-_vclupoJi>J. ott D(ctionni»ire Riiiojmee des Scieocea, iks Arts «t des 
Meliera. pur ime Siirietf' dos Gooa ile I.ettrea, mit en ordre et j^ubtie p*.r 
H.SI, Uidcroc et il'Ai«mben, 31 lom. ful. Paria. 1751. 
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of France, wbich however is bo far favourable to the principle 
aa to introduce a ver^- encouraging extract from another 
work, 

" H'ew Lanqcagk — A new eyatom <jf grammar Laa beeu 
talked of in our time, intGnded to bo applied to a aew and 
couciae language, whicli mny facilitate corjeapondence and 
coEnmcrcc ani.O'ng tliQ European nntioas. It is ccrtfLiii tLiat M, 
LeiliritE hsa direeted liis thoughts seriouwlj to the subject, but 
it JB Dot knuwn how far he La« carried hk reeearebea relative 
to it. It is generally auppoaed that the opposition and diver- 
si tj of ophiiona among men will render tte undertaking im- 
poBsiMe, ftnd it is anticipated tlist even tlioqgb a language o.f 
tho greatest feciiity and concisenp-ss wctb invented, the aaticn* 
would nevp^r cohput in acquiring a knowledge nf it; the cimae- 
qupnce is, that th* attempt haa not iiiu.de considerabk progrEja. 

" P«rc Lanit, of the Ecnediutine order, in llie ■eiccltent rlifr- 
toric ke htie b-eqiiea.tlied us, says something' of tlie advivntagiM 
and posBibility of a fictitious language. He aliowB tbat de- 
eicinaione and conjugations might be abolished by aeletiting for 
TCr'iS, for eSBTuple, wonla wliith migl't espreaS a<:tioii3, ptLS- 
sious, niaunora, &c., u.nd hy exprcsaiag tte peraona, tenses, and 
inooda by monoeylIn.blcs, wtuuh skoidd be tbe same in all verba. 
Aa to nouns, he only rec[nires some artielee, which shoidd 
mark tlieir various relations, and proposes aa a model the lau- 
g-na^e of the Mogul Tartars, which appears to be ciiastructed 
on this plan." 

The article in the Encyclopedie, whence the preceding 
passage has been extracted, proceeds to develop, in M. 
Faiguet's owii words, some of the details of his grammar, 
into the conception of which, he says, he was led by the 
preceding observationH of Le Perc Lami ; but aa be com- 
mences the account of his undertaking by stating that " his 
design is not to form an miiverBaJ language for the use of 
nations in general, an undertaking to lie accomplished only 
by tho learned societies throughout Europe, acting in con- 
Cert Under the patronage of their respective governnienta, 
but merely to lay before the curioue inc[uirer a laconic and 
Bimple language, whicli can be easily comprehended, and 
may be varied to infinity ; a language, in short, whi<:h can 
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be eaaily spoken and written, yet eo as to be understood 
only l»y thoaewho are in poaseaaion of tbe key," it is endent 
that his object ia eo different from that here proposed that 
it is mmeccsaary to dwell upon it. 

The writer of the Jirticle "Character" in Rees' Cvcto- 
PBDIA writoa thus : — 

" The dii'ppaity of thamoters used by the several R&tions to 
expresfl tLe.sii.mc kifia ts fuuiul to be tlie chief obstacle to the 
advancenienl of l>«imitig, Tlio CLinese and Japanese haro 
something LiVe a. real charnrter. They have a cnmraon cha- 
racter, which cimtL of titti^e nations underetauds alike m their 
seveml ]angua.ges, tliough theypronoimce it with fi«<?h difft^reiit 
souuds that tliej ila not unilerataad u tittle of oue aiiotlier'a 

Lord Monboddo, in hia wort on the Origin and Progreea 
of Language,* after defining the requisites of a language of 
art to be.^l. Accuracy; 2. Distinctness; 3. Conciseneaa ; 
and 4. Pronunciation; speaks of the universal languag-e 
thus: — 

■' Some are very fond of the BjBtem of a unirersal lan- 
guage ; biit when they come to prove it by facts, and by the 
langucLwea tlionisolvea, I think they fail very mucli. — Vol. 1., 
p. 6(i5. And yet, that there may be a langna^o of characters, 
wliich are not the isiarlts of Sdundg, bat tif tliinga, the Chinesa 
langTiaige is an irrefra^ble proof. And n^ that language seema 
to ha^'o been formed Tvith very little asaietuute from philoBupliy 
or art, it cannot be doubted bat that, with the assistance of 
philuBDpliy and the j];raium)Ltical art, another and a better lan- 
guage of the eaino kind might be fonaed." — Vol- IL, p. 481. 

The same writer, in giving hia opinion on Bishop TVUkine'ij 
essay, repeats his gentiments in favour of the practicability 
of the universal language more fully in the following pas- 
sage: — 

" That one part, at leaat, of the project is practioible, I 
moan the forming of a, new language according to rulea of art, 
I have not the least JouLt. In the languages already invented 

" Mualxuldo on tlie Origin and rrogress of LanaTia^e, 8vn. 3 vol. Ediu- 
lufKli, 17"-!. 
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there is a wduilerfql v&.ri'Sty; nar is there &ny reason to think 
that in them all the variety which the nature of tlie thing will 
Bilmit ie cxiiaustcd. And, in fact, we know tliat there ia a 
language actually exietiiig wliic^h is formed, like our author'a, 
upon principles of philosophy; I men-a the language of the 
philoaophera of Indifl] the SaBBtnt; eo that the only douht ia, 
whether a single man in the course of a short li/e is tapalile of 
fra.iuin^' euch a. language. As to the real character, there is, I 
think, more liiiEculty in the formation of it. Anil ytt that 
there may he a langimg'e of thanicters "whicli are not the marks 
of eousila but of things, th'e Chinese! lungtiftge is a,a itrcfrngnhle 
proof. And ob that language soems to liare been fomted with 
very little aaaistancc from philostjpliy or nriy it cannot bo 
doubted hut that, with the asaistance of philosophy and tha 
graramutica.1 art, another and a Letter language uf the same 
kind iau.y he formed, 

" With respect to the facility i>f learning the Bishop's lan- 
guage, he saya there a.re but 3,000 wonla in it, and I suppose 
as many charaetere ; whereas he reckons in the Latin language 
30,000 radicals, compnting the several honionyinics to be so 
many different words ; and by a computatioq whitJi Jic gives 
lis from Varrn, he makes tlio umuher of wcirda altogether, with 
all their difterent variatioaa by Section, to amount tii about 
five niilliciua. He therefore eoueludea that hia hinguage ia 
much easier to he learned than the Latin in the proportion, aa 
he aayiii, of one to forty; and ho docs not doult but that & man 
of good capacity and memory might iu one umnth'a spaeo 
attain to a readiness of eipreaaing Lis mind either in the cha- 
racter or the language." 

Professor Dugald Stewart, in hia '" Elements of the Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind,"* speata of it, like Bacon, as a 
desideratum of difficult accomplisliraent, but of great value 
towardfi the advancemont of acicnco. He exprosaea himaelf 
thua on the subject : — 

" The errors in reasoning tft wliich wc arc exposed, in eon- 
senuonco nf the use of words as aa instninieat nf thought, will 
appear the lees aurprising when we consider that all tJie lan- 
guages which have hitherto existed ia the world have derived 

* Stewart's ElemcnlB of the PinloKophy of tlic Humitii Mia<l, 4th edit 
6t(i. London, 1811. 
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tLfir origin ft'oiu popular use, and that their application to 
phitoauphical puppoeas waa altogether flut of tbe view of thosG 
men wlw first cmployeJ lliein. "WLeOier it might not be pos- 
sible to invent a langtiage which wouM at "Hce facilitate philo- 
sophiail ccmmuni cation, iinil form a, more convenient instru- 

BaL of reaaoniiig and of inTcntion tiian thoae wc poesesfl at 
Bont, is a (lueetion of very difiieult 'liecussionj and upon 
wliicli T shall not presume 1o ofler an opinion. The fiiilure of 
Wilkins' very ingrnious attiCinpt towarJfl a rciit i;liH.ra*tt>r and 
ft pliiloai)jilii<;al language is not pcrliapa ilftcifiive against such 
3, projoct; for, not to mention eome raJical tlei'cota in hia plan, 
the viewfi of that vef/ eminent philoBopher Jo not aeem to 
have extended much further than to promote and extend the 
literary intcrcourap nuionfr diflflxent nations. Leibnitz, so far 
as I know, is the onlj author who has hiUiorto conceived the 
posaihility of aiding the powers of invention and of reasoning 
by Ibe use of a. jaots convenient Iiistruineiit of thought ; but he 
has nowhere explained his ideas on this very iLteresling sub- 
ject. It is only from a couveraation of liie with Mr. Boyle a.iid 
Mr. Oldenhurg'li, wltou he waa in England in 1673, and from 
some impeife.t hints in different parta of his worka, that we 
find it had engaged Jiig attention. In the course of this oon- 
Tersation he obsen'cd, that Wilkins had niietaken the trao ond 
of a real chanicter, which was not merely to enable dlfterent 
nations to eorrospond easily together, bnt to assist the reason, 
the invention and the memory. In his writings, too, he aome- 
wliero speaks of an alpliabet of human tlmughtfi which lie had 
been employeHi in forming, and whieli prohably, as Fontenelle 
bag remarked, had some relation to hia universal lan^^uage, 

" The new nomenclature which has been introduced into 
ehemiiatry seems to furnish a etriking Illiiatration of the effect 
of appropriate and well delineJ expressions in »iJijig tlio intel- 
lectual powers; and tlio period is probably not far distant 
wben similar innovations will be attempted in some of the 
other BciencBB." 

A writer in the BniTian Review,* in coimnenting upon 
Adelung'fl History of Languagea, is led into the following; 
train of observatioiiB reLitlv^? to the univei'sal language. 

" Tibet, the Chinese empire, and the whole of India beyond 
the Ganges, contain a populs-tion much greater than the whole 

' Eritisli Review for 1815, Vol. TI. 
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of EuPdpQ. Tlic Liugua^ea of all theae nations, witli tlie excep- 
tion of a few trilics on the coast of the MaJayttn peninsula,, are 
monosyllabic. The people are clistinguiBhed from th<; rest of 
niftukind liy their pbyaicol traits, A very rtmntkable fact 
with respect to thcao nations is the ulnioat endSeaa variety c! 
their oral languages. The Barao wrilten character is used 
throughout the Chinese empire, and the same writing ia intel- 
ligible in all its prnvinuea. Eai-opeaoa, from this circiimstanre, 
have imagined that there ia one languiige proper to the whol* 
nation ; but this is so for frcini being the case, that aa Mr. 
Barrow informs us, tliere are scarcely any two proviaMS iu 
Chinii that have the eamo oral Uagnage ; and Dr. Lfryden, to 
whom we owe mu-ch valuable infornmtiun on tlie literature nf 
this family of man, dcclarea that the same vn'itt-en words are 
read and undefstood by 'at least twenty different nutiona, who 
would scar^?ely understand n word of one another's speech, mid 
would all use diflcreut worda to exprese ttc same meaning,' 
The dialect wliich bas by distinction obtained the name of 
Chinese ia tLo Kuan llura, the lauKuage of the court ami of 
the mandarine, whieh wsa oiigiflaEy the proper spcecli of tha 
province Klang-nan, where the native emperors of China for- 
meriy resided. Still greater ia the rlivcrsity which prerails 
beyond the limits of the empire." — P. 485. 

Abel Remcsat, profeasoi* of the Cliinese and Tartar 
larguage& and literature in the Royal College of France, 
thus notiees Mtirr'a Pasigraphie or Treatise of Univereal 
Language, an account of whicH will be found in the enauittg 

pages : — 

" la the four classes of ChiaeBe word8 which I have pointed 
oatj the pliaractera repreaeotUig theif eortcspondent objecta in 
a manner raore or leas picturesijue expresa tbo ideas of them 
in a nittTiiieT equally iD^enioiis, but they have no connexion 
witli the voiee; ail ia addressed to thu eye, and afforde no elne 
to the prouuncifttiou. They are the signa of ideas, not of 
words ) they can be niaJe nse of in every language in tlie 
world aa well iw in that of China. It ia to these eharaeterB, 
and to those only, that the idea of Murr ia applicable, whiuh 
woulil make the Ckineae a kind of univorea! or pa,«igraphio 
language. A just JiJea ha,a been formed uf thorn by comparing 
them with the Arabia cyphers, which the [Miople of every 
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nation in Europe rerul cauh id hie own language, aud ^Lich 
present to eJ] the same iilciui tliougli tlicy arc ppoonuncod in 
every iustanw; in a, Jiflerent riiauner. Tliua tbe iclcaw of Miut 
HtQ not altwgetlier cLJuierical, as, in 'jrdor ti» ivttfiiij the al>j«et 
whicli lie contemplates, be bad only to follow a metbod nli-eaily 
practiaeJ atnnng several nationt^, Ijy applying to general piir- 
pnsea wbat has hc«n already sueceeafnlly raailc uao uf in aritb- 
raetio," 

Tho preceding extracts sKow clearly the sentimenta of deeply 
learned tnon and acute thinkere, as to the utility and practi- 
cability of a well-deviaed echemo of a univei-aal language ; 
the poBsibility of rotlucing it to practice, in the present state 
of society, will be discussod in tlio subecquent part of tlis 
treatise. It is but fail', in a matter of such importance, to 
give both sides of the question, and. tlierefore we proceed to 
quote the opiiiiuna oi'aiitliora decidedly ndverae, The first of 
these passagca is fi'Oni the writer of the article " Alphabet," 
in the new edition of the EKCYCtOPBDiA BnIT.VHNiCA, who 
pronounces as decisively againat both the Utility and ]jracti.- 
eability of the plan as auy of its moat sanguine advocatoa 
arguQU in itft favcmr. 

" The inconvcnicncea of a tliveiHitj qJ cWacier have induci?<.l 
Bome apcoulativo iier3on3 to 'leviae a universal character, anil 
eren to remedy the curse of Babel by a universal langujigo. 
Tbe great LeilmitK employeil htmaslf raucti, it is aaiJ, on thesA 
Bpeculatitins, but without Bucceea. Jolni Wilkina, hlsliop of 
Chctit^r, a losti Mo mna, compuscd an easay t^^vards a, real 
clmraotcr and a univepsal lungnage, which waa printed by tho 
Riiyal Society iu 1668. Whoever will ■open thijs thick folio 
wili not 1)4! icurprised that tlie husband of OUver Cromwcll'g 
Bis(K>r biid hut few disciples, or, whatever learning aad inge- 
nuity tbe book may display, that it hsa long been forgotten. 
It lias rarely happened that men of diatiuguieL^d ability have 
sought to iotroiluce a aevore nnifonnity into any science. 
Speculators wbo propose to fumisli <;liamicterfl tint will Jaitli- 
fully represent all tbw sounds of jiU tbe leltars of all langnagoa, 
'July show that they liave not accurate e»re ; eoimds aro infinite, 
and eannat bo thus pourtj'ayed- Hen hava vainly disiwursed 
bJbo c«neeruing a natural languago : there is no laugna^a 

d2 
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natiini.] to mau. It is not natunu! to call a. Iiorse a horse, or Ly 
ftDy otlior name ; tut it is perfectly natuml, for it is the? uni- 
Tcrsal praL'tice, to pall that animal by some nanitf or otLe-r 
wliich may lie miilerstood Ijy those with wliom wc comnnuni- 
cate. If Uiere were a uuivereal c^haraMer to roprcac-nt woidSf 
and it wbtc gipDerally received, so that the cliaratter for a. 
horse ahciuH be read, hy an Engliahman. hovee; by a SpaniarJ, 
eal^Uo; ly a frenchmsTi, efifvaf; hy a German, p/erd; it 
would avail little. The syntax and cunsLriictlon of lan^'uages 
are ao vui'ious, that although tiic cl»ara.uter nii^Lt bo under- 
Btonil, ami every wi>rd intelligible by itaelf, tlife botiso of a 
wLole paaaagc that bad bupa written by a G-ormau ircmld l»a 
utterly nni»tcIli;fiHc to a Freiieliman. The Chinese is said to 
be a language of ivbieli ths etmcture is remarkably easy and 
HJmple. Ae a proof that it is not enough to know the mean- 
ing' of the words, btit that it ia nsceafiary to be fumiliar with 
the collocation in order to comprehend the scnsp of the author, 
lot ua tako tin ciample at hazard from the grainmar of JI. Abel 
RemuEat. The following is a literal translation : — sicut aiaat 
sicut sfU- agif- earn, amat earn earn, qui earn f/iii *fu-i non qui non- 
Could Bishop Wilkina hiniBplf detect tlift mcanrng wliich lurlta 
in th^e few and very plain words? They are rendered thus, 
baving been rc-arranged accordinj; to the mlegof a eystcin 
which is far more artificial, but with which, through Labit, wo 
are conTcraant : — cdiii qui la cmmait {la vaHn) ne vaiit pas c^ui 
qui Vaime; eelui qui Vaiine ne -ijavt jxis eelui qui fe pratique. 
If wc are unablo to iaterpret a abort and easy sentence in aa 
artificial language with tho fwrnis tyf which wt- are unac- 
quainted, ia it not certain that if one of the long and rhetorical 
perioda of Demoathenes, to say nothing of more obscure writers, 
were tratiserihod in the nniv-ersal (iharo^ter, it would be its 
incompTchcneiblc as a Bahylonian brick covered with arixiw- 
headed characters, to a person £imiliar with the universal 
wiitin^r^ but who had iiot mastered tlie majestic but abstruBO 
idiom of the Greek tongue 'f Nor ia there a natural coUocntion 
of words ; and that to which the read-er ia most acciigtomej 
seems to liim the most natural. He who BpeaVs of the natiiniJ 
order of a sentence, and recommcnda tliat it should be obaerveil 
in hia projects for grammatical luriformity, eomniita the same 
error as the aailor who condemned the Spaniards with many- 
oaths, as a most unnatural race, for calling a bat aovih^ro, oaJ 
not, like men, by its natural name, a hat" 
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The tone and temper of mind in which the writer of the 
preceding extntct sat down to pen this passage may he 
inferred from the introduction of the name of Oliver Crom- 
well. It mattcra nothing to the intrinsic merit of the book 
bj whom it was written, whether bj a connexion of Crom- 
well, or eren by Oliver himeelf. But hia name may hara 
been, and most probably haa been, inserted here to excite a 
prejudice in the minds of those inclined to look with an evil 
eye on any thing connected however remotely with him. 
The " speeiUators," — by the bye, tide tenn. introduced here 
also for the purpose of invidious comparifion, ia applicable to 
OTory inventor of a new echeme for th(K improvement of 
Bociety and the extension of civllLzation who tbhilss it right 
to OBtabUsh the truth of his discovery by basing it on sound 
abstract primciples, — the " speculators," who have directed 
their thou^hta to the attainment of theae two great objects 
by moans of a more facile and speedy communication of ideaa 
from man to man, have nowhere " proposed to funiiah cha- 
racters that will represent all the eounds of all the lan- 
guages." The attempt has been made, and useful deduc- 
tionfl have arieen from the effort, but this was not the work 
ttflr the object of the devisers of a universal language. 
Nottlier have they intended, as this writer insinnates, to 
assert that there is a natural language of man. On tlie con- 
trary, eveiy one who has written on the subject recommenda 
an arbitrary character, and an arbitrary selection of sounds, 
the latter selected from the most simple and the most gene- 
rally diffuHcd from among the almost infinite number of 
vocal BOimds wliich. however this vmter may think or argue 
on the subject, are and must be natural to man. Hia argu- 
ment from the Cliineee shows only his utter ignorance of the 
language. Hia Latin version of the passage is not merely 
iioneenee, aa he truly asserts, and as he wishes it to be, 
hut it is a puerile perversion of Remusat's translation of it, 
as woMld have been evident to the WTiter himself had he 
compared his gibboriah with this grammarian's latin. The 
l)assage ia the original, to which is here attached Remusat'a 
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Latin translation, aad aa equally litoral translation in Eng- 
lish, ie as foUowa : — 



C'HiNBsa, Jkh 

written, y>M 



z 

vdcbI. rliu cho 

X^i-riN. ec'ii cam 

ExOLisn. biuwi it 

Crihbsk, J^ -V 

wntlGa, Jt W ^^ 

Latik, amuL fuiiL 



# ;iT ^ ^ ;t # 

I'liaf pull joo liaoii che cliftj 
qui noQ ilout amat Bum qui 



who nut 



ll>l.'UB it 



wliu 



^ ;^ M ^ Z ^ 

rliijj pnh jno Liiig tljo cllay 

qili UDD eioUt Elgit (OLD ijui 

ivlio Dut as pnttLieo^ it who 



Tho difficulty tii the passage ariees from two causes; first, 
fi'om its being iiuperfoct, tlie clauae containing the antece- 
dent being omitted, tLo writer of it is sijeaking ofrirtue; 
and secondly, in the position of the relatire, which in Chi- 
nese is placed at the end of tho clause of which it forma a 
portion; ins-teaJ of at the bc^nniug, aa with us, and in most 
other European languages. With theae cluos the passage, 
whether read in Latin, not indeed that of the EncyclopedJHt, 
or in English, will he eaeily uadcretood ; — qiii acit^ earn 
(virtu^ni) hoil slcvt qw amat emu ; qui amai earn, non aioiti 
qtti Offit earn : — {he) ti/ho knovts it {virtue) {is) not aa he who 
loves it ; (A«) «'/(* lovea it (m) not as he -who practinis it," 

* The CBUHC nf the miatakc whidi led the Eiiuj<^l(jpcili3t tn eive tho sen- 
ten i:* of i^blK-'Heli in the cstract as the Latin trjuiBlaiimi af the rbiiieee 
raasiin b truly luAItrftt*^. In Itertmstit's grmninar tlia HriRiunl pjscinfe is 
priiitel in I'l'tif taluTiins, to- he rwid Jownv.irds aetoKliiig to iht 'L'hmcse 
faaliicjti. liL'giiining' with tlic rislit lianil jolumuj miJ. tu ciu;li of Uii! nurds 
in tlic orirnuni U aitaftied ite Latin ettiiivalent. The lAtiu warde arc tUcns 
fore nrrun^'iil ihiiB: — 

IS aicut 9 amat b SLcut i gdt 

I'l flgit 10 eniii 6 niuait i cam 

1$ Giim 1 1 ijQi 7 earn 3 quJ 

lA qui IS unii S qui 4 ncn 

Any person eicquoiiifp'l with lite firat n^diroents of Chintwe lltfrature 
■^■oulU rt'iiii tiiL- trii-\i-liitiiin a» tho won Is iirc here nnm1»eTe(!, nnJ b,6 tiic-y are 
above arranged under ihu uwpo^j.ionrJine wofiia in the Chinese cstrnctj bm 
^tdng rood horiaoutiillij'" t'rocii kit to rigiu, afCoriUng to the Europeim rule, 
they ptodiite tlie pu*5iiEC wliic^i wp, ns well us the EncydopediBt, miistpro- 
BflUJice to be Htter nwHBcnsi;. D' tbi? writer hml kp^it in vicT the princinle 

]ai(! flown by liimself. "' thilt it is not tlUlUf'll tu know the nicmimy of tile 

TTords ill tt acntenw. but that it h nwesenry to be familiar with their eoUo- 
enlion in tjrili>r to coraprebetid the sense of the autlvor." he would not Iuito 
&Uen into eo gross a niiscOQception. 
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His couclutliug waggish iUuBtratton of the Englisli sailor and 
the Siianiali hat has no bearing on the iubject; and if it had, 
it would onlj- he an additional proof of the futility of Pope's 
fioioua adage, that ridicule ia the best teat of truth; a species 
of argument which is now umversfllly acknowledged to be 
moro an indication of the want of a Talid mode of refuti- 
tioTi than a gtoimd of rational conviction. 

John David Michaelis, a celebrated German theologian 
and philologist, in the fourth aection of his Dissertation on 
the Influence of Opinions on Language and of Language on 
Opinions,* diacuBsea at gi-Bat length the question, "Whether 
it be possible to invent a learned language,, properly bo 
called," {. e. as ho defines it. " a peculiar language, not 
burroued from auj nation, but the pure invention of philo- 
BophurB, in a word, truly learned; a litnguago in which each 
idea should have its distinct tvpo and character, incommuni- 
cable to any other ideas, whi-ch would at once put an end to 
any impropriety^ figure, or ambiguity. Such a language 
might ■consist solely of written characters, or these character 
might further he utterable by articulate sounds." Uis opinion 
ifl very decided, and most untavourablc. The reasons adduced 
bj him for forming uuch a conclusion are numerous ; and aa 
they run directly counter to those of most of the authoritieB 
already quoted, and as, in order to arrive at a juet conclu- 
sion on a anhject whieli involves the greatest interests of the 
whole human race, tlie eutire case in all ita bearings should 
be fairly and fully laid open, they are here given seriatim, 
in the writer's own words, accompanied with such oheerva.- 
tions as appear neccasary to neutralize the preponderating 
influence of arguments proceeding from a source so respec- 
table, if allowed to cu-culate without some comment on theix 
iatrineic merit. 



* A DbnertDtlou on the Influence of OiiiDiiins upon LnngungG i.Qd uf La.D- 
guai^e i>ii Upiiiiana. whicli eaintul the FrasBiHii Uojtil Acudeuiv's prize on 
UmE aubjett; couUiIiiiiig many curioua parlii;atB.TB in Philologj', Nulural 
History, and tlie Scriptuitvl plir»sijglijgy :i loffijthep with an iniiiiiry iiitu ths 
Advftnlajjts ntid jirnctii'iibilitj of an ubivel'sil learned language. Bj JuEiii 
D.iTiii Slicliaelig, ¥. It. S , Court C'lunstllor to Lis Britimiuc Mttj-setj". and 
Din^Moc of tbc Bnysi Society at GottUifea. 4tu, Lomlun, J7(i9. 
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To meet fclie arguments foimded on the symbolical lan- 
guage of algctra, and on tliat of t'hina, so often alleged as 
proofs both of the practicability and utility of the principle, 
tho writer argues thus ; — 

Aloebida. — " The liiflbrenca betweon the other Bciencce and 
nKitheniii.tica is too wids to expect similar effects. In resolving v. 
g^ometrita! problem the etndent I'orapneea the language he is to 
IMC in the soluUoii, aftti Uie; nniall niimbf^r of chomctere required is 
the murecusily retained as ln-ini; his ow a choice. But in every 
other sciontiScal operation, the refisonini;s are fom plica ti-d with 
many foreign ideas, often taken from ilifferent isicieiiccii, und 
this is the case even tif mixed gaometry." 

AUSWEB- — Noithor the algobmical clianictepa, nor the smaU 
number of them, are tlje atadent's own choloe. Tliey nro the 
reaults of the geneml approbation of malhematiciftna, ariffin;^ 
from the distinctnoga, icon.ciseness, and nntvorsiLlit^ of ihcir 
application. 

" No ^'eometrifljan c*n be omtakea in tho algebraic cWm«(j?p, 
th-e lines, however ebaractorizoJ, arc bofure his eyes, so that 
it is easy for bim to define, and bis ilefinitione are iufalliblc." 

Answeiu — Tho writer aeeins to cnnfoond genmi'tpieal riia^ 
grama with iil^ohm.io char.icters. Lines, in the sense liero 
giv^n to tlia term, are not Heed in algebraic caloulaticu. Fut- 
thej, tbe universal character is a^ fully before the stndent'e eye 
as tliQ al^'cbiuic. 

CniMEBE. — " The number of the Chinese obaractera ia pro- 
digiouB, and wouh3 he more sn ns the wienees improved. The 
literati of Chijia spend life in lesruing thfir language, and dia 
before the task la tinishmi. This is laying ont life in making tm 
iuairument, and tlicn, wUere ie the time f'>r making use of hi 
The length of thne taken up in learnini; Latin Bi-ems to us an 
age; and tlie people held ont to us for models bestow tlie 'whola 
course of life in its ehamctemtic." 

Answeb.— Every word in every language is a cbaracter, aa 
wellasin tleChineae; the objection, therefore, t* the multiplicity 
of ehamcters bears upon every lan;3;uagp, dead or living. ThG 
inatanee from Latin bcara ni;ainf?t tbe author. NiLRibers a-peml 
their lives in etcidyiu^ it, yet few arc maatoi* of it. It is used 
as a feeble substitute for a universal language among learneJ 
loftn, but its *oinpli«itcd etruiiiure bae prevented it from be- 
coming a medium for general communicatLan. In answer to 
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the asaeFtions reepeeting tiio Cliineae kngiiagc, we refer to 
wh.o.t is already quoteJ from Dr. Amlerson'a able wort on this 
point 

In addition to these special objections, tie writer adduces 
a number of others of a geaeral nature : — 

First Ombotion. — " Thia language, to answef all wa.Mte, 
would require auct a prodigious number of chamctera as soon 
1.0 tire the efforts of the j^reatcet genius. Our laaguagea keep 
clear of this fault by giving to ono iiiiontji^ word several 
incfliiinga, which are easily disting'iLiehable by the connciion of 
thf? <Usconr5(j, ao tlmt for an cnual number of ideas wc waut 
scarcely a tenth Jiart of tho charactera with which the hypo- 
thesis of the universal language is uniivoidably dogged." 

Aftawnn. — Tho giving uf one word several meaniaga, dia- 
tiBguisUablo by the coanexiou of the Jiacoarsc, is aa easily 
effaetod in tjio univereal language, aa in any other, 

SoGond Objection. — " "Were tliia langaa^u tn be set down in 
writing, tbiu would be a much liea.vier burden mo the meniory. 
Wo have a kind of propensity to aasofliate ideas to pounds, but 
not at all to fi^aree. Tho former ia uataraJ to maji j and jf at 
pur liitth we had not found a Language ready prepared for ua, 
we slioubl have set about inventin^f one ; whereas writing is b^ 
work of a.rt, the invention iif ■which, probably, ie by some 
thoasaada of yeiirs po^tei'ior to tho first language," 

AifSWEH. — Tho bearing of this argument on the question ia 
ia-comprchenaible, and tho aoiiadnoaa of the poaition as to tha 
jtropensity to associate ideas with sounda and not with figures 
ia more than problematical. 

Third Objection,^" Granting that this language may bo 
spoken hjs Tvell as written, its aounda will appear to all nations 
0([ua,l]y foreign ; and foreign nounda are niueh more diftieuU to 
he TctaineJ than the national, our ear bein^' used to lh«ae, and 
wo are Rcqiiaiiited with their dcnvittifina nail analog'tes." 

Anbwee The samo may be said aa to iicqairing the lan- 
guage of any scientifie iiaiuenclature, which prejonta very 
trifling diHienltiea t« those wishing to aeqnirfr a knowledge of it, 
or indeed of any or every fordgo langiia^'e. 

Fourth Objtction — " The pronmiciiition of tliia learned lan- 
guage would not lie only extremely difficult, but oflTenaive to 
the car." 
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AssTTPP,— TIlia must ilepomd on its conBtrQction, anil is Biaily 
prevejiteci by a jiiilicicniH Beleotion of sounds. 

Fifth Objection. — '' It ia n»t by use, but ly aa artificial 
instnictittii, tljat we n.ce to loum these aoumls or cliiraotcra ; 
a fresh torture to momory !" 

AnsWEb. — The eftins objecticm lies against the acqaisition of 
any laugaage hut our cwa. 

Sixth OljjccUon. — " Nothing but jjoniicioaa cousequcLces 
can result from the ase of this language. Tlie liody of the 
poople, and all wto a.re not lieameil hy profoeaior, will be 
daily sinking ileeper iptu ignorance. Tlio chamctoristic tlirowa 
up ;i jjariilicin Itctween th(?m and tlie sciences as tlie hiero- 
glypliica flmont; the Egyptians, No middle claaa ia left between 
the Bcliolar aurl the rude plebeian !" 

Abbweb,— The universal language la proposed, not aa a, eub-^ 
stitute fot that in c^niiHon use amoag the poople, but aa iin 
organ of eoininunipiLtJon with other nations. The praetice ti( it 
would not at all interfere with that of th;: vcmu.iMiJcir U>ugue. 

Seventh Objootion.— " The ehapaetcristie would extremely 
impoveriBli the mother tongue, and thue our loaaea would OTcr- 
LalftUM itg gaiBs.'' 

Akbweb, — Same as preceding. 

Eighth Objection. — " The leanieJ. language must be unalter- 
able." 

Ambweb— Not BO ; it would cliange with the change of cir- 
cumstaiicee ; but its changes, if tlie language bfl properly regu- 
lated, would be improvements. 

Ninth Olijoctiou. — " Tliia language, as to its oseential part, 
that is, the signifieution of the eJiametcrs, would bo niuro 
variable tlian any of the living languages. Nothing in mu^re 
cbnjigeablo than the tcehnicdl lang^iagc of pliilosopLpra; or, 
indeed, than teclinieal language ia goneral. Wliat oau secure 
a.eLa.Tacteri8tic, ora language known only to the leainicd, from 
Eucli cliangcs, unless lOl nntiong will conic into the aanio Boet, 
and adopt the like variationa of tbc learaeil language, which is 
not to be expei'tod '!" 

Anhweh. — The changes in the technical language of a 
science have coatributed rather to improro than deteriomto it. 
The adoption ttf a new moving power in navigalion hiia given 
rise to new tc4.'bnjcal tcruia, hut noobsctirity bae ariseii thence. 
Further, this objection is in direct contradiction to that which 
immedijilely precedes it." 
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Tentli Objeution. — " Tlie JcmocnLtic fo-mi of our language is 
g^nymlly a preventive to llio cnnfiieion ariaing from tlie Jiitpo- 
rfuctifiii itf new terms, by ibdmittiBg no term till Bjiproved of 
hy iLe people." 

Abbwer. — The new term must be admittpd, and in somo 
degree in genemi nse, in order to receive the apptobn-tion of 
the people. 

Eleventh Ohjection.— -'' Synonymes a-re rejected, which often 
show UB the olpjci^t spoken of in its tme point of light." 

Abbwbr, — Synoiiymes, etrictly bo called, are superfluoua, 
nnd therefore nseleas. If not strietly euch, they tend rather to 
miiileiLd than to guide to tho right tiieaiiiiiy. 

Twelfth Objeotion. — " The loftmeil chamctGristic would be 
(iliaolutely void of all pathotic temia and glowing expreseiona, 
tind 3ikowi8i5 of thoae improper hut most energetic terms wliicih 
often, by a. bare comjiariaon, throw both li|;]it and beauty on 
the whole of h, subject. The langnnge, tliDrefore, would bo 
extremely Jojimo, nniform, und disagreeablQ, as void of graces 
and ornjinicnts aa tlio eigna of algebra,." 

AKawKE — Tic langi!sg« ia intended to li« adilreseed to tlko 
rcasoH not to the paaaiona. 

Thirteenth Objection. — A ecienoe laid down in the laiigunge 
of eominon life will be always better learned than when 
deltvcrod in a tecbuital lang^uiuge." 

Akswer.- — ^Algebni, cheniietry, botany, ajid the uther sciences 
contmJii-t this. 

li'gKirtecnth Objection. — " Tlio best teachers of philoeophy 
are thoy who bring all iiotiunH tw tlie level of ponrainn senBO." 

Aaawr.R. — Tho laiiguago pTOposed ia intended to be » tan- 
gimge of common souse, and nothing in it prevents pbiloao- 
phera and students from aeiiiiiring knowledge ia their native 
]angiia-g;e, if they ehouae to do so. 

Fifteenth Objeetlon. — " Xastly, I am persiaodod that a cha^ 
mcterietiu of a new invc^ntioa would, in point of utility, be 
inferior to tho common languages of nations in a thousand 
resix.'ct» which I cannot previously determine." 

AsbweH, — Till tteee thousand objectiosB are stated it will 
lie impossible to rebut them. 

Sistocnth Obje«ti»u.^ — "■ Tho discovery miiet be undertaken 
ouly by one single scholar, and cunseijiiently his decision must 
be absolute; but -whoever tliia inventive scholar be, I shall not 
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lay aucli a atrces oa him as lOU tbe demiicracy of a wtolc nation. 
The motaphysica of Iftngwjigo is not yet sufficiently cultivnteJ, 
and were tbat effecte>! ae Jar a.a possible, Tcry few would imiit^r- 
Btaod it BO as to he able tu make nee af it. Bceidea an acnju- 
rate tnowledge of iniiii, it euppoeoa a very cxtensivG aeiuaint- 
ance bolli with pLilosupliy and philology, and these arc qualities 
not oasily fuuiid in one person," 

Anbweb. — It IS not necoBsary that tho discovery should be 
left under tUo direction of one miiyidual. It would require » 
Gumbinatioo of tal-ent both for its iniproTeinsnt and its difiSQui- 
nation. 

The authors of tlio BiBLioTHEauE des Beaux Arts, in their 
account of M. Michaelis's Bissartation, give a brief summary 
of the progress of inquiiy relative to the univeraal language, 
for which, sec Appendix, No. 4. 

We shall conclude this part of the subject by a quotation 
of a different chara&tcr, which, though not bearing directly 
upon, the question at ieBue, can scarcely fail to excite a train 
of ideas tending to encourage the iuTeetigation of a subject 
which, if brought to tho perfection that many as well as we 
deem it to be capable, instead of beiiig crusked by attempts 
at Btifling all inquiry relative to it tbrough the medium of 
dogmatic aasertions of its impossibility, or misdirected effortB 
of ridicule, cannot fail ultimately to form the conmieucement 
of a new era in tho progress of useful knowledge, and in the 
improvement and the consequent happiness of the great 
family of man. 

" To sacb aa may be elow in admitting the possibility of the 
jiwigressive improvftment of the liunian raco, allow me to Gtat«, 
aa an example, the historyof that science ia which the advances 
of diecorery aro tlie most certain, and in which they may bo 
nn?aflured with tbe greatyst prpcision. ThnsG ob-inentary truths 
of geometry and of aatroDorny which ia India and Egypt furmed 
an occult Bcienee, upon which an ambitious priGBthood founded 
its influence, were become, in tho times of Archimedca and 
Hipparchu?, the aiibj*et of common education in the public 
Bchools tif Greece. In the la*t nentury a fr?w vctlps of study 
were 8utfieient for coniprpiieudiag all that ArchiniDdcs ami Uip- 
paTchus knew j and at present, two years employed under an 
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able teacter carry the student beyond those conclusions which 
limited the inquiries of Leibnitz and of Newton. Let any per- 
son reflect on these fiicts ; let him follow the injmenae chain 
which connects the inquiries of Euler with those of a priest 
of Memphis ; let him observe, at each epoch, how genius out- 
strips the present age, and how it is overtaken by mediocrity 
in the nestj he will perceive that nature has furnished us with 
the means of abridging and &cilttating our intellectual labour, 
and that there is no reason for apprehending that such simplifi- 
cations can ever have an end. He will perceive that, at the 
moment when a multitude of particular solutions and of insui^ 
lated facts begins to distract the attention and to overcharge 
the memory, the former gradually lose themselves in one gene- 
ral method, and the latter unite in one general law, and that 
these generalizations continually succeeding one to another, 
like the successive multiplications of a number by itself, have 
no other limit tban that infinity which the human faculties 
are unable to comprehend.''^CoKDOEOBT on Pvitlic Instruction. 
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SECTION DT, 



ATTEMPTS AT MAK.1NS A KNOWN LANSCAQE THE OKQAN FOB 
THE DN1TEH3.1.L COMMUNICATION OF THOUGHT. 

The prevalont opinion of the necoBBlty for an organ of Bnirer- 
sal commuiiicatiou throughout the world is still further 
evinced by the efforts made at different perioda to supply it 
by meaus of some one of the languages in general use. 
During the latter part of the Hoinan republic, and through 
the greater pdrtion of its imperial gt^vernment, Greek was a 
kind of uniTersal language among the more educated dasees 
of the empire. So extensive was ita cireolatiou, and bo 
influential ita efficacy, that ecclcaiaatical wTitera have not 
hesitated to pronouuco it ono of the great natural means 
employed by Proyidence for the more rapid and general 
spread of the Christian religion when in its infancy. On tho 
revival of literature, and for a long time afterwards, the Latin 
language waa made use of for the same puipoae, and with 
the same effect. AiterwardB the Spanish and Portuguese, 
which are but different dialects of the earao parent tongue, 
became a great vehicle of communication throughout tha 
dominioaa of the king of Spaiu, at the time when it was 
that monarch's hoast that the gtm ucver sot on his domluioua, 
The French has since come In for a share of this privilege, 
being tho recognised language of the higher claases through- 
out a large portion of the civilised world, and conae(|uentlj 
extending its influence among that Btill larger portion of the 
lower classes connected with the higlier by their interests 
and wants. The English language now tatee tho lead 
throughout an extent of regions, both mai-itime and inland, 
to which tho proud boast of the king of Spain can be applied 
with much more trutli. For, if a survey be taken of tho 
British domimons, commencing with the United Kingdom, 
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and proceeding westward through Canada, or the West 
Indian Islands, tbence tlirough t!ie Polynesiau Arcliipelagoea 
to New Zealand and Auatralia, and so on to India- aud the 
south and west of Afi-ica, it will be found that cverj' part of 
tliia circuit, at one time or other during the twenty-four 
hours, enjoye the liglit and influeuce of the solar raya, and 
that in every one of these countries, adding thereto the 
witolo of the United States, the English language i» not oiily 
the commonly recognised vehicle of oral communication, but 
tho mother tongue of a great majority of the population in 
many of tliom. 

In the eastern regions of Aain. the advantage of using a 
written language familiar to it« numeroua nations, each speak- 
ing in a dialect of its own, is fully and extensively recog- 
nised. The written language of the Chinese, m has been 
already repeatedly remarked, ia u&ed as au organ of mutual 
comtnuulcation, not only through the whole of China Proper, 
almost every province of which has its own pecuhar vocal 
language, l>ut also Ly the Japanese, Coreaus, Auamites, 
Tibetians, and other nations in that part of the continent, 
and likcT^ifie iu many of tho large and thiekly sproad islands 
in its ncighhourhood, It baa been estimated that, on a 
moderate calculation, the Chiueae written language is the 
ordinary mode of communication adopted Ly upwarda of 
three hundred million of souIb, a number far exceeding tho 
total population of Europe. For an account of the manner 
in wliich tlua oxtraurdinary laagoage ia rendered an organ. 
of communieation tliroughout such an extent of territory, 
see Appendix, No. 5. 

So many efforts to attain an end bo deslrahle comhine to 
prove the general conviction of the utihty of the principle. 
But they have all failed. After the lapse of nearly four 
thousand yeara from the commeucenient of hietory; after 
upwards of nearly eighteen hundred, during which & large 
portion of the world lias, been enjoying and propagating the 
bleeeiiigs of civilisation, there is as yet no universal lan- 
guage, la the scheme, therefore, impracticable? Is the 
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erpectation of reuniting mankind into one common family to 
be therefore relinquished as hopeless? The failure leads to 
no euch concluaou, It proves only the inaptitude of the 
means hitherto employed for ita a,ttainnieat. It ehows that 
a universal language is wanted ; that it is one of iho great 
desiderata of intellectual ambition; and it shows also that 
none of tho languagog now in existence posBeBBes tfie quali- 
fications requisite to make it the sought for instriunent. In 
addition to the powerful argument leading to this conclu- 
tiou deducible from the experience of hietoi-y and from facts, 
there are other sufficient reasone for drawing the same infcF- 
enco. Every existing language has its pceuliaritioa, its idioraa, 
and its anomalies, which render it always diiEcult. frequently 
unintelligible, to those not trained up In a knowledge of it 
from infancy. A strong prejudice against its unlrt^raal adop- 
tion cannot hut exist in the minds of every people cxcfept 
that in which it is tlie popular vehicle of communication. 
" If any one of the living languages ie to be adopted, why 
not ours ?" ia the ready and natural question of eaeh of the 
excluded natloas. If we turn from the Hving to the dead 
languagea & still more forcible argument strikes ua irresist- 
ibly even on a slight conaidcration of the point ; the fa<;t of 
their having ceased to be hving languages ia a convincing 
test of their inapplicahihty to a. more general purpose. How 
can that be the fitting medium of inteUoftual converse 
throughout the whole world wluch has not been able to 
maintain its position upon its own ground? 

Among the living languages here referred to as having 
advanced some steps towards the attainment of universality, 
the Chinese and the English appear to have made the 
greatest progress, and to have taken the deepest root. Yet 
there are many ca-uses in the stnicture of both that must 
prevent the universal acceptation of either. And, first, aa 
to the Chinese, as a written language, the immense number 
of its characters, each expressive of a word or idea, and not 
divisible into letters or elements eimilsiT to thoBC employed 
in all alpliabetical languages, lias always been adduced as 
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the piincipal ai-gument against its adoption by etrangers. 
Too much etr&B9 has perhaps been laid upon tliis objection ; 
for in BTery language every word foiins a character, simple 
when consisting of a Bingle letter, compound if of more than 
one; and the reader generally adopta it as a single clia- 
racter without pausing to analyze its component elements. 
In proof of thia, moat persona must havo perceived that in 
reading a sentence in which a word has heen mie-Bpelled or 
misprinted, the error often passes uonOticed, the train of 
thought excited by the contest suggesting the idea designed 
by the c&rrect apoUing. The mind comprehenda the word 
as a simple whole, &s the vehicle of a aingle idea, not as an 
aggregate of several articulationa jointed together. The 
change of a aingle Btroho or element of which a Chinese 
word is formed, mates a total change in its radical meaning, 
and some of their words are composed of upwards of fifty of 
these elements, which, if they were arranged in Ihie lite the 
letters in an alphabetic word, instead of being compactly 
clustered together after the Chinese fashion, would spin out 
a single idea to a greater length than the longest of the 
seven or eight syllabic words in one of our common spelling 
hooka. The complexity and intricacy of tbo cbara-Cter is a 
seriouii obstacle to the progress of a rudimental Chinese 
student, but it is not tbo only or the greatest obstacle. The 
main difficulties arise not bc much from the great number of 
distinct characters, though thei!e are sufficiently multitudinous, 
amounting,aecordingto eomeoftheirlesicographera.to thirty- 
five tlionsand, and swelled up by otbefa even to nearly eighty 
thousand, as from other causes. For, on a comparative exami- 
nation with some of the best inown alphabetical languages, 
they will be found not to be more numerous thau any one of 
them. Marshnian, in his Disaertatiou on the Chinese lan- 
guage," writes thus: — "A comparison of the number of 
Chinese characters with that of the words in the Greek, Latin, 

* Diascrtatiun on the Oliaractera And Suiiiula vf llic Chiaeae lAtiguage, 
ini^liiiliilg Tallies i.f (lit; Elciueiiliirj' crliiitu'lcra, aii4 of tlie Uliinese miiilo- 
Hvllnlilt'^ : lij' ,1. Miirsliniiiii. T). D . of Summjiore. ■110, no (Jute. P/iitUd 
tig the AtllhurJ'or Priva[e UUlriliution onlg. 
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and English languagea, will not perhaps be uniirtoreeting. 
Probalilj Scapula ^rill give ua a pretty exact idea of the real 
number of Greek worda; and whoever mil exaiuine his folio 
index of them at the end of hia Lexicon wih find the number 
given to be about 44,000. If we examine Aiitsworth in the 
same maimer, including those words which are not of clas. 
eical authority, the number eomewhat exceeds 45,000, esciu- 
eive of nearly 10,000 proper uaraesj which the Chinese lexi- 
cographera hare however insorted among their other cbamc- 
ters. On a due eiamluatiou of Johnson's Dictionary, the 
ntimber of words will bo found to be faU 45,000, although 
Johnson ia said to have omitted a great number. Thua then, 
the number of Chinese charactera, the acq^uiBition of whicli is 
said to require a whole life, will, on comparison, be found 
to fall farhelow the number of words in the Greet language; 
and, if proper names ho considered, to be exceeded by thoae 
in the Latin and Enghsh languages bj nearly 10.000," 
Neither is their complexity, though many of them are ex- 
tremely complex, nor the want of analogy between the ehapo 
of the character and the objects intended to be represented, 
the main cause of difficulty, for both these difficulties are to 
be struggled against in other languages. One great objection 
ia, that the language laboure amder two contradictory diffi- 
culties — conciaenesa and verbosity. The ancient Chinese 
authors are concise to euch a degree of uninteliigibility, that, 
like tho Brehon laws of Ireland, they can he imderetood 
only through their commentators; and the commentariea 
are frequently aa abbtruse and obecure aa the text they 
afTect to elucidate. The modem language, on the contrary, 
owing among other causes to tho overstrained affectation of 
pohteuess, which is one great characteristic of the nation, is 
■verbose almost to an equal degree of ohscurity. On reflecting 
on the immense number of characters in Chinese, it might 
be thought that the regulators of the language, for in that 
country the language is regulated bj law under the euper- 
intendence of a special board, would endeavour to limit or 
reduce their uiimber. Not m : there ore many phrases ueed 
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for conveying tlie same idea ; and, besides these, a number 
of eiiplionic partielea, used chiefly for ornament, aud eendiig 
frequently as marlis of aristocratic diatlnctiou. Seven of 
these particles are especiallj' noted by Chinese writers thom- 
aelvca, as the judicious iipplication of them is one of the 
clues by vrhich a gontlemau'a claim to admission into polished 
society is recognised in that country. The followiug notice 
of this department of the literature of a uatioii so little 
known, and benco so uiiduly estimated in theise couiitriea, 
is extracted from the preface of an edition of Eeop'a l^'ables, 
published in Chinese and English byJVIi'. llobcit Thom. The 
entire preface ia iii fact au essay ou the rudimeiital d^epart- 
ments of CLinoso literature, hifjiily worthy of tho atteutioc 
of those wishing to make themeelveB actjTiiiinted with a suh- 
ject of daily increasing iniportauce. See Appeodis, No. 5. 

" TUo appropriate use of theee euphonic particles is a matter 
of primary irnpurtaiice with the Cliinese. Tlieir more elegant 
conipositicua Bwariii with tliem ad naustam; at Ic.ist eo il 
wimjii s«Gni to !i foroiguiT. Tlicy eoein to think that the more 
of ilieni that can be intruditcoJ the more |iolishe(l is tho etyle, 
proviJcd they ofiend DeithtT tlie oyo nor tbe «ir. They have 
the foUuwiny proverb respecting theui ; — 

che—- h 00 — iii ny — j%y — yi L — y u u — isaa 
Uih t«ee na-ng fuu ciiay, ec» iane jay, 

" ' He who can properly apply tbe ctaiiwtera che, hoo, cliay, 
yay, yili, yiin, twie, is a finished wholar;' and iu a little Iiallaii, 
uillcd 'Tlie Country Olown in Town,' the down isUcBcnbuil oe 
(titttug at his msi), and discoursing alwut r/iiiy, yufj, che, heio, in 
otlier woriia, uirettiug to talk like a jHilite gentlema.n.'" 

Besides these, there are many others enumerated by the 
vrriter from vrhom the precedmg extract is taken, in the 
following classes:—!. Particles used at the beginning of a 
period, and serving to introduce a new subject, eight ; 
3. Used in the middle of a sentence connecting its parts yet 

• Esop'B Foblca, written in Cliincsc by the learlfcil Mtrji-Moov Seeh- 
Rdivti. ami cnnipili'd in iheir jiriytJit form, witli a free iiml lilcnJ iTansU- 
liou lij hi» iiupll, M.ori]. I'ol. rrinU'*) at l£ie Cuuiun I'rcsB Office, iHtO. 
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giving a new meaning, twenty'fnur ; 3. Final, serving merely 
to rouud a period, nine; 4. Used at the beginning of an 
interrogation, ten ; 5, Used at the end of an interrogation, 
eight; G. Negative particles, sixteen." 

Another difficulty arises from the idiomatic character of 
the language, which having grown out of a. state of society 
diametrically opposite to every other part of tlio world, has 
given rise to aphraseology very difficult to be understood by 
those unacquainted mik the eourcea whence it m derived. A 
still farttCT difficulty arises from the character of the vocal lan- 
guage, which is as barren as the other is diffuse. To express 
Ly word of mouth the thirty or forty thousand aharactors to 
1)0 mot with in Chiiieao boots, there are but 4S0 vocal words, 
all monosyllabic, which have 1203 different sounds by vary- 
ing the accent or tone of enunciation. Hence each of these 
words has a number of meanings, some to the amount of 
forty or fifty. 

Tiie English language ia in general use in the maritime 
regioua into which the Bpirit of British commerce has pene- 
trated, but tlieee bear a very small proportion to the ex- 
tent of regions and amount of population which ia, and for 
ages will be, beyond tlio scope of its influence. The diffi- 
culty of learning the language, as experienced even by na- 
tives of the neighbouring continent, whoso dialects are formed 
much upon the same grammatical model, presents an addi- 
tional obstacle to its universal exteneion. A language whose 
grammar, like that of Lindley Murray, occupies two portly 
octavos, can hardly expect to be of universal acceptation. 

Tlic Malay language, with its branches, which spread over 
a large portion of the globe, comprehending within its scope 
all the Polynesian archipelagoes in the Pacific ocean, has 
heen pointed to by some as presenting an appropinate bafiia 
for the formation of a universal language. But the account 
given of it by Balbi, in his Atlaa Ethnograplnqne, — see 
Appendix, Wo. 6, — proves that though all these dialects are 
thought to belong to the same family, originatmg in the 
same parent stock, they have diverged from one another too 
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"widoly, and have admitted too many varieties of idiom and 
inflexion to render them capable of being reduced to the 
etate of primitive Biraplicity requisite for universality of 
communication. 

None of these languages pos$093 the necessary qualifi- 
cations for general acceptation. The imivorsal language je 
BtiU, as in Bacon-s time, a desideratum; and if attainable, 
must be brought into operation divested of all the peculi- 
ariti&3 which liavo militated against the success of any of 
those already known. To be univerBally approved it muet 
be new, free from the prejudices, the complexities, the ano- 
malies, the incongruities, with which every other that has 
been or m in use, both the dead and tho li'v-ing^, are encum- 
bered. Wilkins. in hia essay above referred to, thuB accounts 
for these defecta ; — 

" From what has Wen already said, it may appear that there 
arn oo letters or languagfe thai have heon tit onee Id vented 
and estabHaheil aciionllng to the rnles of art.; IiTit that all 
except the Srat, of which wo know nothing so pertain ns that 
it vme not niudo by human art upon e^iperience, have been 
either taken up from that llret, and divided by way of imita- 
tion, OP vhe in a long tract of time have, upon several Bmoi- 
^encies, admitted ^iiriouH and caaual alterations, hy which 
ineane they mu.<<t needa he liable to maoifokl d(;f«ela iLiid imper- 
fei^tluns, whioL in a language at oii-co invented and studied 
according to the rules of art might be easily avoided, Wor 
■eould this etticrwiae be, because that very art by which lan- 
gmtgc shoutd he roguktcJ, viz. ^jmnraaj, ia of Binch lator 
invention than liiiiigunjU;p9 theingelvea, being adapted to what 
was alrtfi'ly in bt^iii j rather iLan applied a« thie rule of mating 
it 80. The true reason of all the anomalies in gramnmr being 
that the art was suitod to language, nut language to the ait," 
—P. 13. 

The possibility of the formation of a language free from 
all theee imperfections may be inferred from the history of 
modem arithmetic. The Arabic notation of numbers, of 
which notice has been already taken, has been adopted by 
every civilized nation from its Eimpticity, concisenesa, and 
universality of adaptation. 
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AJ^ebraie notation ig a BtiE further example both of the 
practicability of a Ian£ritagc of simple characters, each exprea- 
aing a word, and of its Buperiority to the usual mode of 
alphabetic miting. The proposition a + h — c = x' com- 
prehended in nine algebraic characterSj if oiqtiessod in 
English words would be enounced thus: — tiie reniainder 
produced by mtbtraotinr/ c Jrom. the sitm cf a. added 
to h is equal to the cube of s ; — eighty-nine letters. 
Musical notation also prOTea the possibility of & symboli- 
cal language of uniTerattl application. By means of It the 
two req^iiisites of the art moat necessary to ho noticed, 
the pitch and diuntion of the tonee, are distinctly writteUf 
BO as to be read hy hairmonista of every country, and jet 
only the seven letters c, d, e, t, g, a, b, or the eeven mono- 
Bylla.blea do, re, mi, fa, sqI, la, st, are sufficient for expres- 
ging the most complicated harmonica. The difficulty of 
universalizing knowledge in each of these departments haa 
been overcome. There ia, therefore, reason to expect that 
the extension of eimilar means ecientifically applied to lan- 
guage in general is not impeded by ohataeles wholly inaur- 
mountable. 

If, thon, the sehemo of a miiversal language he both 
practicable and liiglJy desirable, the question still romaina 
to be answered why It is yet unaccomplished. When wliat 
has been already attempted for tliis purpose shall have been 
considered, the cauaea of past failures, and the reasonable 
prospect of success from improved methods will be more 
apparent. To the analysis of these attempts the reader's 
attentioQ ia now about to be directed. 
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HDCCIKT REVIEW OF THE STSTBMS OF UNIVERSAL LANOfA&E 

alrBady published. 
ANONtMOUS SPANIAED. 

The first attempt among moderna to construct a univerBal 
language, of -wbicb the particulars have been detailod, is ttus 
described by Scbott, in his Technica Cm-iosa,* He states it 
to bo " a new invontion, by whict tbg languages of all the 
nations of the whole world, and all kinds of writing, how- 
ever different, can be reduced to one by means of a method 
of writing, such that any one understanding bis own verna- 
cular language only, will be able to underetand all the idioms 
of other nations expressed and explained in the same kind of 
■writing, and that a person writing in that character can be 
understood by men of every nation who have made thera- 
Belvee accLUaiuted with it." The inventor or publislier of the 
plan waa a learned and ingenious Spanish Jceuit, whose name, 
Schott says, he had forgotten. The plau itself was publiabed 
by tb^ inventor at Rome, in the yeai 1653, on a single 
broad sheet, under tlio following title; — Arithmeticus no- 
mmohtor, tminiU crnms nationea ad linguarum et eermonis 
unitatem invUans; auctore lingute {quod mirere) Mispano 
quo'lain, fere, tit dietiiur, imito. 

The principle of the invention consists in this, that every 
nation will be able to express the word or words signifying 
the same thing in the «amc arithmetical characters ; also the 
things, or at least the principal of them which are in most 
frequent nse, being arranged in certain classes. Arithmeti- 
cal characters are preferred to any others, as being very few 
in number, in use among many nations, and easily formed 
and Understood. The inventor arranged all Km wortle into 

* P- Gaspflrie ScHotti K^^pecHriani e Swietate Jesu, 4e. Techaieo Cu- 
riOM, slve Mira-bilia Artis, Libris XII., Compi'eherisa, &c. Suiu(jtib|is 
Jolianiiia Andrew EnJleri et Wolfij;ant;i Juiiioris Hispciliini. Esoinlubiit 
Jolius Herts Typogmphua Herbipol, Annn 1604. FroJliut NurimbcrgM 
spud dictoa Sndteroi. 4tD, pp. 1044 a Index. 
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^H fortj'-flvc clasEcs, reduced to forty-four by Schott, T^bo rej^ots ^^M 


^H as unnecessary the thirty-eighth, which includeg metapbore ^H 


^H and oirciimlocutions. The classes are diatin^ialied by Ro- ^^| 


^H man numerala coramencing with unity. 


Under each class ^^M 


^H are placed aU the words coanected with the subject of that ^H 


^H class, aud these are distinguished by Arabic mimerale. The ^^ 


^H numbers and names of tlie classes are here given in full, and J 


^H immediately after the first class the numbers and namea of ^1 


^M itH subordinate words or subjects, for the better understand- ^^M 


^K iiig of the method : in the others, the numbers and names of ^^| 


^H the claaaea only are given ; — 


. ^^M 


^^^^fe I. Elements — 


^^^M 


^^^^^^^> 


11, Nonii wind. 


20. Lake. ^^^^H 


^^^^^^^m 


12, Water. 


SI, Earth, ^^1 


^^^^^^^H 


13. Olcmi. 


^2. Pkin. ^H 


^^^^^^^^H 4. Alh«B. 


14. Mediterrane.iTi 


aTi. MDunbLin. ^^| 


^^^^^^H 


Sea. 


a*. TaUej. ^H 


^^^^^^^1 


IJi. Clwuda, 


£.5, Ciive, T 


^^^^^^^^H 


Itf. Itain. 


2S, IHiibtcrrnn«Dus place. 1 


^^^^^^^^H 


17. Saow. 


27. Hell. 1 


^^^^^^^^^H 


18. ICi'Vfr, 


28. Purgftturj-. 1 


^^^^^^^^F 


19. TorrL'ut. 


2!). Centre of Ibe earth. 1 


^^^^1 IT, Ec&ren, heavenly bodies. 


XXVI 


Metals, inoney. J 


^^^^H in. Icit(?necti]al tilings. 


XXVII 


Various labricss of art. ^^H 


^^^^1 IV, The secular etate. 


sxvni 


Stones. ^^^^H 


^^^^H V. Tlie cccleaiastica) state. 


XXIX 


^^^^^1 


^^^^H VT. Artistes und Attific^ra. 


xsx 


Tr««s and fruits. ^^^^^| 


^^^^H VII. Inalniitipnt.i. 


XXXT 


Piihlic; pliKi€6. ^^^1 


^^^^1 Vm. Affectiona, babits. 


XXXII 


Weights and mea- ^^^ 


^^^^H IX. Rc'ligiDu. 




SUTBe. ^^H 


^^^^H X. SarTn.iiiental (^onft^asign. 


xxxm 


Num«Tals. ^^H 


^^^^H XI. Jo'Iicial triljTinftl^. 


XXXIV 


^H 


^^^^H XIL Military affairs. 


XXXV 


Adjectivea. ^^H 


^^^^H Xin. Mediirine. 


XXXVI 


Tilings. ^^M 


^^^B XIV. Brutes. 


SXXVII 


Ttcijusi nnmoa. ^^M 


^^H XV. Bir>I.s 


XXX vin. 


Wnnle iiacit in fomi- ^^H 


^^^^H XVI, K4>pt.i1e», fishes. 




ing coatrsfta. ^^H 


^^^^B XVII. Parts of auiinaJs. 


xxxrx. 


Wnrda aS4?>ptLDg the ^^H 


^^H XVIIT. Fumitum 




senses, iutellect, or ^^M 


^^H XIX. Pwd. 




^M 


^^^^H XX. Drlnli amniquors. 


XL. 


Cuitinica yerba. ^^^ 


^^^^H XXI. OiLrmeuts, 


XLI. 


Adverbs. ^^^ 


^^^^^ XXII. Silk Tnamifactursa.. 


XLIL 


Fcvposi tions. ^^M 


^■^ SXIII. WoulkuB. 


XLIII. 


FersuQE. ^^M 


^^^^H XXiy. Linen and wpavHn^. 


SLIV. 


Wonl^ fiertainiDg to ^^M 


^^^^^ XXY. NauticaJs, spioes, and 




travelling. ^^M 


^^^^^^^L perfumee. 
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Accovclmg to this arrangemeut every individual object or 
idea is to be expreased \ij the Roman numeral mdicating 
the class to wliich it belongs, followed by the Arabic numeral, 
indicating tlie number under wliich it is arranged among the 
individuals contained in lis class. Tlie accidents of speech, 
or the modiflcationa of words, as to number, decleofiion, &c., 
are expressed by points or marks attached to each. Thus, if 
the object to be expressed be one of the elements, the Roman 
numeral only of that element is to be written t thus, XVIIL 
signifies Iwitsehold furniture. If it be an object classed under 
any of the elements, the nurabeir of the element or class is 
to be written in Roman niimorals, and the number in that 
class which espresBea the object in Arabic ; thue, to express 
tho word crocodile, write XVI, the number of tho class of 
reptiles, and 2, tho number in that elasa, prefixed to the 
word crocodile. Crocodiles'^ would be expressed by the 
same figures, with an acute accent over the latter ; thus, 
XVI. 2'; and so on through all the others. In like manner 
the inflections of verbs are denoted by dota or other marts 
over or under the Araliic numeral which serves to express 
the verb itself or radical word. 

The invention is confined to a written language, the com- 
munication of thouglit hy oral signs not being taken into 
consideration. The amisBion, however, is not of vital conee- 
quence. For though, without this addition, each nation 
would be obliged to translate the figurative eynibol accord- 
ing to the Bounda of his own language, which therefore would 
be unintelligible to the speaker of another language, the 
names of the numeral digits are so few. and their composi- 
tion eo aimplc, that if the sounds of any one language were 
chosen by general compact to express those, they could bo 
learned with very little difficulties by all others; and thus, if 
Eagliah were tlie chosen language for their expression 
throughout the world, the character I. 6 could he sounded 
o»i€, SIX : if French, nv, six, and eo of others. But the pro- 
nunciation of the modifications would cause another and a 
greater difSciUty, not so easy, pcrhapa practically impossible 
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to aurmount. The main objeictioii, bowerer, to this echemo 
is its claa&ification, which on the elighteet inepoction ehowa 
itself to bo so defective and unecientifie as to preclude tho 
expectation of the inTention ever coming into general use. 



ANONYMOUS FKENCHMAN. 

Des Cartefl, in a letter to one of hia fiiends,* states hia 
opinion on the merits of a ecbeme of a univerBal langfuago 
proposed by an anonyrnouB Frenchman. The particulara 
are not detailed; but ae the principles on which tho inventor 
bases bia pian are diftGUBsed at large in the letter, and as it 
also gives Dea Cartes' opinion very fully on tho practicahQity 
and best mode of executing such an undertaking, it ia here 
given, as translated from the writer's own words; — 

" To tLo KeverenJ Father Mersenuo. Rovcrend Fntlipr, — 
This plan of a new language appears to mc more worthy of 
iwlmimtion at thu first glance than whea more eloaely ex- 
amined ; fur there are hut two thing's to !n! leiimeil iu every 
language, the mea-uin? of tho wotJs, ami tho gmmmar, As to 
the Tueaning this writer proposes nothing new ; for he says, tii 
hia fourth proposition, ' thiit the laaguage is to ho explained 
by a dictionary,' wLich ia what any iniin but httle atiUod in 
this department of literature nia n,ci,'iiTupliBh witiiout hia aid in 
any known language. What prevents every hody kom apquif- 
iag 8uoh knowledge. Is tho difficulty of the granituar : and I 
conjecture that the removid of this difficulty ifl the entire of 
ynnr inventor's secret. Tet notliinn; is more eaay ; for on con- 
stractiug a langaage la whioh there is hut one method of con- 
jagating, declining, and const rucli tig words, ao that tLere may 
be neither defectives uor irregulars, all which proceed from the 
corrnptions of com man use, and in wliich also tbo inflexions of 
nouua ami of verbs may be niiulo by aftixesj placed either 
before or after the primitive worda, whicli aflixes are to he all 
epecifieJ in tbo dictionary, it would not he at all iiiarvctlous 
that eommon understandings sloald ae<^uiri? a knowledge of 

* I*ttrM de M. Des CiLrtes, oa acmt traitee* jflusieuo-B liellee QuttiliuiiB 
Wuchant la Morale, Phj^aiqae, Medetioe, ct lua MalLematiquca. ;i Turn, 
410. Puis; IfjGT, 
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sueli a language with the help of a. dictionary, wliieli ia iSie 
8oI>ject of bia first propositinn. Ae for hh second, in wbicli lie 
pro|ioa<>s, ' by tbo Imowledge of ttis language to aeniiire the 
knowlodgs of all otliera aa it-s dialects/ it is introduced merely 
to eubnnce tlio raliio of tbe preacription ; for lie iloea not spe- 
cify the time it would tnliQ to iMum them, but merely that they 
arc to be treafahl aa dialects of hia ; that h to say, that oa 
tbero aro in it uono oi the grummaticiLl irrt^^ularities to be 
fouml i[i nil otliersj his is to be taken as the primitive. Be- 
side?, it is to be remarked that in bia dictionary he can employ 
&s primitiT^H thoao words which are in general tso in all lan- 
guages ; as, for example, to sigaify love, he cno bukc tlio verb 
io loi'i, aimer, amirre, -^tXeiv, &<:■; so that a Freucliman, by 
adding tbe affix invented to denote a noun swljetantive, from 
aimer may form awiour; a Greek may add tbe eamo aiEs to 
fiXeiv, and so on in other languages. Hence bis sixth propo- 
sition, ' to form II kind of writing common to all languagea,' 
becomea intolligiblo annl simple ; for hy using in his dictionary 
3. single ebanwrter, which has reference to the terms Co love, 
aima; amare, ^Auf, and all ita synonymous terms in other 
langnagea, tbe book writton in these chamcterfl can oeilainiy 
ho interpreted by all who use tbo dictionary. The fifth pro- 
position aluo appears to be introduced aolnly to set fiff hia wares; 
for as soon as over I aeo the single word ' mystery' in any 
proposition, I begin to enteHain n bad opinion of it. But I 
apprehend the tenn means nothing mure tEian that, ;i« be hat; 
pbiluaopbjzed much nn the grammars of all tbe liinguagea lio 
Bjiwikft of in order to abridge liis own, he win teach them more 
readily than ordinary instructors. There remains only hia 
third propoBitiun, which to me ig wltogethera 'mystery j' for 
to wLy that he will explain the thoughts of the ancienta 
tliroujfh the medium of the words they make use of, by taking 
eaoh word for the true definition of ita object, is, ■correctly 
speaking, to say, that he will eiplaiu tho thoughts of the 
ancionts by tA.kiag their words m a ecimo different from what 
they have ever done^ wliich i^ absurd; but perhaps he meEUi» 
something else, 

Now, this idea of reforming a grammar, or rather of making 
a new one which can bo learned ia five or six hours, and which 
eould be tqado a-pplie&blo t« nil languages, could cut fail to bo 
an invention valuable to all the world, if every one would 
rABolve to make use of it, were it not tor two inoonveuiencea 
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wliit'h 1 foresee. Tbc iirst is, tlic iramcJiato conaexioa of 
dianwit^ra that produt^ Founds d isngpeeable of insupportable 
to tlie ear ; for all the iliffer-ftnras in the iiiilGctioas of words 
liave lieen iatrtjihiced by custom solely to prevent tliis (Icfectj 
and it is imiwesiblo for your iLuthar to remedy it if te intends 
his g^rammar to bo in universal use among all natious ; for 
wliat is essj and pleasing to as ma-y be ha.raL and intoleiable 
to G-emians, and so on as to other nat.ioiiH ; bo tliitt u.ll that 
coubl he accompli alied as to this point would he to- avoid any 
harak rolliston of sounds in one or two liinguagps, and thus hia 
universal language wnald servo but for a single country ; but 
we nre in no waiit of a. netr Injigiiage in order to cunverso with 
Frenchmen only. The second inconvunienco is the difliculty 
of learning the worda cf tSiis Inaguage j for if every one mitkea 
use flf the wordfi of liia own language to expresa the primitive 
words of the other, it is true that he will not have much 
ttouble, but it is also tru-e that he will be undgrstood only by 
those of hia own country, except in writinj^, unless he who 
wishes to puinprehend liia meaning should take the trouble of 
seeking out in the dictionary the esplacation uf all the words, 
a task too weariaome to come into general pnwitice. If it be 
hie intention tliat all the primitive words common to every 
language ahould Ikj learned, he will nev*r find any one who 
will take the Irouhle to do au ; for it Would he leea ditfieult to 
pcpsuadle every one to a^'ree together to learn Latia, op some 
other of the languages in coramon nae, than to learn tliia, m 
which there are as yet no written hooka hy which they could 
make tlicnisclvcs actjua-iiited with it, nor persona who under- 
stand it, with whom they would ncq^uire a fiW^ility iu apeaklng 
it. All the advantagOj therefore, that I can see to result from 
thie invention, ia in the writing' of it ; that ie to say, that a 
large dictionary could he compiled in all the languages in 
which the inventor wishes to make himself understood, and lu 
wliicli chara^t-era tnigbt be inserted enrresponding with the 
sense and not with the sounds ; as, for instance, the same 
character for to htv, aimtr, amai-e, and ^iXeti-, -^o that thoeg 
wlo had this dictionary, and had made themselves aet)Uainted 
with Ilia grammar, could, by looking out for the characters oae 
by one, tnmelate into their own languages what was there 
written. But this would be useful only for reailing mysteries 
and revelations; for, as to all other purposes-, it would be 
necessary merely to take the trouble to seek out all the worda 
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in a dictinnary, and I do not bcg that tliis would be of nny 
great uae. 

" I tLink, IjoTTcver, that to thw invention anotlier could be 
added, as well for the formation of the primitiTe words of the 
lanE'U.agfi 18 for tteir cliaract^rs, so- that it cyiild be learned la 
a very short time, which uould b« done hy means of order, 
that ia tu say, by cetabllsiiiug an oi'der among all the tloughta 
which entei* into the human mind, aa has been naturally estab- 
lished in the acience nf arithiaetiu ; ho that b^ all numhera to 
intinity can be learned in a day, 6p ae to name and write them 
in an unlcnowa language, though they form an infinite number 
of different words, the same might be lionic with all the other 
words necessary to express OTery other idea which it enters 
into the heart of man to eonceive. If this could be done, I 
douht not that suL'^h a language would Boon spread through the 
worldj for there are few men wlowoLdd ui>t willingly employ 
Eve or six diiya to enable thcmseKoa to ba uaderetood by the 
whole world. But I do not pereeive that such an idea has 
strnei the inventor : not only beeauae there l^ nothing in the 
whole of hta projwsitions which lenda the reader to think so, 
but because the invention of ancli a language depends on true 
philosophy ; for it is imposaible otherwise to enumerate and 
arrange in order all the liiougbta of man, or even to diatin- 
guiah them from one auotlicr 6i> that they may he clear and 
simple, wliieli in niy opinion is the greatest Bocret that can be 
had for the acii^uidition of sound tnowledge. For if any one 
could <^]early eipUtiu the aimjile ideas which are in the imagi- 
nation of men, and of which they eouiposo every tliiug they 
tliiiuk of, and that thb invention were adopted by the whole 
world, I would then hope to see a uuiversal language, easy to 
be learned, epokea and written, and, which is the chief point, 
one that would assist the judgment by representing every 
thing so distinctly that it would be impoaaible to be mistaken 
resi)ecting it. Whereas now, ou thu contrary, the words we 
make use of have confased meaniuga to which maukind has 
been long acenstomed, and thus it is that nolhiug is under- 
Btofid clearly. PTftw, I mjLin!a.iR it, tliat eocb a Janguage ia 
poBsihle, that the science on which it depend* is capable o 
Icing diaoovered, and that by raeanaof it a peasant could form 
a better judgment of the truth of any proposition than a phi- 
losopher can at present. But do not hope to see it ever put in 
practice I auch a step presupposea gn.-at cLaugea in liuniau 
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atbirs. It would require the wLuIe world to be a terr«Etrial 
parartise, a cousmniination ti> be loukccl for only in the regiona 
of r<jiuaiice." — Tom. L, |i. 498. 



CAVE BECK. 

Mr. Cavu Beck, a native of Ipswich, puLIifibcd Ms scheme 
of a luiivorsal language in 1657.* In the iutroductoiy 
address to tho reader, he states that h& wae induced to ajiply 
hie miad " to the subject becaiwo for eoveral years much had 
heen said by learned men concerning the invention of a 
universal cliaj-aetet", so arranged that all equivocal, irreguliir, 
and synonj-mouB wards, which are the great difBculties in 
all languagGB, should he avoided, which it was thought 
would he a great advantage in commerce, and of aingalar 
uae in promoting science and true religion throughout the 
world; auch a character being easy to be learned in as few 
weeks as the Latin language requires years to become per- 
fect master of it; which latter haa been the only one that 
has for eoveral centuries been vainly attempted to be made 
universal, and the perfect acquisition of which has been 
attained by few except those who havo devoted a great part 
of life to ita study. To remedy so great an inconvenience, 
the invention of some easy character has been deemed ne- 
cessary, in order to carry us through this labyt'inth of lan- 
guageSj and much eucouragGnient and many inducements 
for its attainment have been held out by men of Bcience, 
who have demonstrated its practicability, and the probability 
of its general adoption." 

The charactere chosen by him are the ten Arabic nume- 
rals, — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, C, 7, 8, 9, Oj — which ho proposes to pro- 
nounce, aun, too, trmjt /or or fo, fait «c, 6eit, at, nin, o. 

' Le CharBetereITniveni>l, papleqnel toalesNationBpcuTcnt Mfflpreadpe 
les concepti'jiiB I'mie ite I'autre on lisjmt par line escriture ciimmiiiH! i toutes 
Itur proprc laiiRaui; inul'eriidle : invculion prufltfl.lile i toots el dont k prn- 
tlqiiL' B« jK-ul ttufjuerit eii I'tspace de Gkux heores, siiiyant ks regies da la 
GnLinmuif G ; lequei chunLCtore est lie aorte iliapoac qu-'il peat e^tre pronoace 
ausBt bien qu'escrit. Par Cove Beck, W. A. LupriiuE a Londre* Chez 
A. Maxey. pour Guilluunie Waklj', LibralrQ cq Ipawidn^ lii57- 
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The combinationa of these characters, iaten-ded to expreae 
all the radical words in any language, avo to be arranged in 
numericnl order, from imity to 10,000, which nmnber he 
thinks sufficient to expreas aU words in general USC, and to 
each number is to he annexed the word in any language, as 
English, of wliich it ia the eymbol, tliue forming" a numerieid 
vocabulary. The sumo words are also to lie arranged in 
another vocabulary, in the alphabetical order of the language 
they belong to, each having affixed to it the niunher that 
stands for its symbol in the former Tocabolary, Thus each 
of tliese aer\'ea for a key to the other. Hence it appears 
that every language must be supplied with two vocabularies, 
the one numerical or aymbolicaJ, the other alphabotical. 
There is also to be a list of about 200 supplementary char- 
acters, to be uaed for tlio parts of compound words most 
frequently repeated, as in, mis, con, traiia, &c,, and for 
BUcb aiiuplo words as are in moat frequent use : these are 
to bo GxprcBBed, not by numbers, but by monosyllabic 
worde fixed upon arbitrarily. The accidents of speech, or the 
grammaticaj niodificationa of words arc to be exijressed by 
letters of tho alphabet. The verb ia considered to be the 
primary or fundamental word, and the infinitive mood its 
root, which ia therefore to be expressed by one or more 
arithraptieal figures, without any distinguishing alphabetical 
appendage. For example, the sentence " Honour ihyfaUwr 
and mother," is to be thus written and explained : — 

Written— lf.mu p24TT ^ pfU77 

ProQounCi'd — leb-to-rc-oa-fo pee-to- fu-e en-sea «t pif-to-fo-s en-sen 
EjLjiloint)! — Hoiiuur lliuu (utlier and inotlier 

la this example I express the imperative mood ; e, the 
personal pronoun thou; 6, the present tense of the verb; 
2314, the verb itself to honoJir; p 2477, the male parent or 
father; ^, the conjunction and; and ^y 2477, the female 
parent or niothe)'. Tho foregoing epccimen ia eufficient to 
show that the great compUcation of character, foraied as it 
is of a combination of alphabetical and numerical marks, 
would not suit the purpose of general communication, whe- 
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ther wntteu or Yocal. The words are in most instances 
extended to an ujimanageable length, and the difficulty of dis- 
covering the meaniug of the juinierical group that stands for 
the radical word ia increased by the still greater difficulty of 
disconnecting tho radical iTOtn the modifying appendage, 
and of analyzing the component parts of the latter. 



BECHER. 

John Joachim Becher, physician to the Elector of 
Bavaria, and afterwards a refugee in England, where he died 
in lfi85, pubhshed at Franckfort, in 1661, a treatise in Latin 
on the uDivereai language, which was translated into English, 
and published in London in 16C7> under the title of " The 
Univetsal Character." It prufcsees to bo " a steganographic 
invention, hitherto unheard tif, for the universal knowledge 
of languages, by means of which any one, on reading hi* own 
vernacular hmguago, can understand and explain every other 
language by the study of a single day." The characters of his 
system so far resemWe thoee of Ecck, that they are fornied 
from the Arabic numerals, but according to a different arrange- 
ment." A certain c-onibiuation of arithmetical eharaeterB 
stands for the radical word; other arithmetical characteiH, 
whicli follow the radical, and are separated from it by a 
colon, indicate its grammatical modifications. The commaB, 
semicolons, colons, and periods, are marked by the vertical 
lines 1, 11, 111, lUl. The following is an illustration given by 
him to explain his plan: — 



OnU'r uf i.Ul- Qiiiraiiu-ra— 
Arilhnittii'al Cliiiraeter- — 
l^tia EKplunBtioQ 
Englisli TcanaLatLftn — 


1. 

I!)I4 

Si 

If 


2. 

407 & 
ifl • 
ill 


5. 
357; (I 

anotticr iniLii'a 


4. 

3n34!(i 
fauilo 

tiirin 


a. 

6633 
ihesnurO* 
ft treasupe 


6. 
3 :«*■ : 1 :(7 1 

file hit etlossiis, 
hitd beeii dug; up, 




T. 
474«: 12 

legtbtiti 

hy the liiwi 


e. 

7S87 = 45 
it ifi einLcted 



* Joli, J, Uetheri ^pircnaie ttiankctcr pro notitin lln^arum uolvcreali, 
itiventuici sU;iiugra.phiciiin liitcteuuri mniiditii.ni. quo ijuilibct Euain lu^'eiiJu 
vernBouliim diversas, iiiiO oioiitB linpijis, unius eClain rljtl infoiiuatioiie, 
pxplimrQ et inttlligL're puteet. FruLitul'iirLj. sunipt. Joliaoms Willi. Am- 
Eiuuii «t WiHieliui berliiii. Tjiib Julmiiiils Georijij Sjorlin; Anno IH6i. 
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a. 

93T3 
lit 

tliat 

3&14:;! 

fundi 

of the furiii 



10. 

6704:168!! 

prtesUntiar 

tbemore esaellcDt 



11. 

44^3: 2 

invciiti 
of the discoTered 



12. 

pun 
port 



14. 
2614:3 

ilomino 
to the IrvnilLtird 



I.'.. 

]9!)l:!)5|| 

flhuulJ be ceded; 



In. thifl example each group of figures repreaenta a word, 
either simple or modified bj some of the accidents of num- 
ber, ease, tense, &c., which are iodicated, as above stated, 
by figures aaparated. by a colon from those preeeding th<>m 
in the group, Thug, in the third and fourth groups, 
6 Btands for the ablative case singular; in the Bixtli, 13T for 
the tliird person einguliir of the conjunctive preaent, followed 
by a single perpendicular line for a conmia; in the seventh, 
12 etanda for the ablative plural ; in the eighth, 45 for the 
third pcreon singular indicative passive; in the tenth, 168 
for the comparative degree, and 1 for the nominative case ; 
in the eleventh and thirteenth, 2 for the genitive case sin- 
gular; in the fourteenth, 3 for the dative case singular; and 
in the fifteentb, 95 for tho third person aingular conjunctive 
present, with two perpendicular lines for a colon. 

But it was not the iiiventor'a intention that the language 
ahould be ex.prcsged in arithmetical figures only, He pro- 
poaea that it should be also written in a synibolical cha- 
racter, which, however, it is unneceeeary to describe, as its 
UBG would tend rather to mystify than to illustrate the 
meaning it ia designed to convey, being much better fitted 
for aeoret than for univerHal communication. 

DALGARNO- 

Georoe Dalq^rno, a native of Scotland, and the principal 
of a private grammar school in Oxford, published in the year 
1G61 a trcatiso,* which he announced as " a universal cha- 



* Arc siKnnruni, vulpi) charscter univorBiili* ct lingua pliilnsiipUics qa 
puU^riuit liorniaes dlveriiUsuiioruni idiuitmtum, siiuLia duiirmn septioiiui' 
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racter or pliilosopliioal langiiago, hy whicli loen of the most 
different languages could learr in the courao of a fortnight 
to cornmunicate their thoughts to one another, as to the 
comniou aitairs of life, either by writing or speaking, as 
easily as in their own Temacular idioms, and by means of 
which also young men could imbibe tlie priiiciplea of phi- 
losophy, and the true art of logic, much more eaaily and 
qmctly than by the common writings of philosopherB." His 
character aa a philologist waa in so great repute at th^ time 
of publication, that a subscription was raised by several men 
of high iailucnce and great learning to defray tho expense 
of printiDg his essay; and a King's letter was issued, recom- 
mending it to the special notice and patronage of the public, 
and more especially to the clergy. The King's letter and 
the list of aubseribeffl are given in tho Appendix, Noa. 7, 8. 

The work contains what the author calls the alphabet of 
the language, being a catalogue of the twenty claascs under 
which he arrangeB ail hie subjects. The classes aro distin- 
guished by capital lottera. To these he Bubjoins a gram> 
matieal pbilosoplucal lexicon, composed of "tables of all the 
more simple things and notions, as well artificial as natural, 
embracing their moi-e common reasona and relatione, ar- 
ranged in predicamental methods; for the expreseing of 
which names are instituted, not by chance, but by art and 
design, preserving the analogical agreement between the 
things and their wgns or marks, from which the names of all 
other more complex things and notions are formed, either 
by derivation or composition, in one or more words, hj 
means of certain general and fixed rules, according to a 
logico-grammatical analogy ; bo that the names thus formed 



arum diiuiia aulinf kuh seat-R fin rehus faniiliaribus), nam minus inielliyi- 
IjiliiCT, fiivi! ([Tibtnilu sive legemJo, nialinj ttvraiiiunicnre ijani lioguis pro- 
priia vrjrnnfdis. Pnet«(Va, hinc ctiam potprunt juvtnes, philoaophiin 
principift et verani logicte priurin cilius ot facilitie nnilto imbibere qim es 
Tulgaribias iilulusiipliormii scripti?. Authore Geo. Dal^'arno, hoc ultr*, 
Lnntlini. ExcuiIetnC J. Hnyes, Bumptiftiis autheans. anuo repiirats salutis, 

1601 V 4tu.^ RtprinteJ, toRttlicr wiili a 'vork i-f ilic eame author on the 

Tnairutliflii of the Utuf ami Dumb, by tlic MaiUond Society; 4to, Edin- 
Imr^h, 1834. 
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contain the description of things corresponding with their 
nature." Thewriter makeuuee of the c&asonante, both capi- 
tals and aiuall letters, to mark hia clasaee and eubdivisioiiB, 
and th& vowels to connect those together, ao as to prodnce 
articulate ftounda, rejecting Arabic numerals altogether, ex- 
cept for their original purpose. The words adopted hy him, 
thoroforo, became both signs for the eye and sounds for the 
ear ; they are both characters and words. Dalgamo's phi- 
loaophical alphabet, and hia philosophical numerical charac- 
ters are as follow ; - — 



A BBS, rea. 
11 Subfiiiitiiiii. 
K Accideus. 
I Ens coucretiuD ex 

subatint'etAcdil'. 
O Corpus. 
r Spinma. 
U Concreturo ex cot- 

jMire et apiritu — 

1, Homo. 



ALPHABET- 

M Concrctuni matlie- 
mat', 

N Concrettliu pliySic'. 

F Concretiun artefui- 
tumi, 

B Acddensinatliem'. 

D Acdilciia physii:' ge- 
ne raU. 

G Qu^litiiH Eiensibiliit. 

1' Aetid-cnB aenaitiy'. 



T Acciilena rationale. 
K AcciJena politiciiia. 
S Acoideiia cummune 

al' servile. 
R Senilis signiflcang 

oppositionem. 
1 Semlifl gig' mwiiiun 

luttr estrema. 
V CUa.mcCeristiea vocis 

Qumerica'. 



numekals. 



Arlth mistical 
Hanbor. 

1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 
JS. 

ti. 

T. 
S. 
9. 
0. 



rhitoMiplilial 

A or 

IT 

£ 
O 
r Coo) „ 

Al „ 

EI 

01 „ 



M 

N 

B 
D 

G 
P 
T 
K 
L 



EramplM In 
ixtLiB ChuMtgn. nulngcpkinl Cbinoten. 



32, m I 

30 

3,SM 

38,606 

10,000 

380 



Vadti. 

Ventum, 

Vftpulo. 

Vel. 

Vendo. 

Vetuit. 

ValiU. 

Void. 

VestiB. 

VerreTS. 



In the numGrical examplea the first letter of each of the 
[ihilosophic-al characters is not to be included in the value of 
the sum intended to be erpressed. behig used merely as the 
index to show that the letters which follow it are to he 
takea a« a numeral. The letters standing for each figure in 
the sum are two-fold, one a consonant, the other a vowel, in 
order that either may be selected so as to give tlie whole of 
the sum an articulate sound when pronounced in the philo- 
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Bophical language. Tliiis., in the first example, 154, the 
figure 1, which by right of its place in Arabic notation here 
stands for one hundred, may be ■exprcaecd in the pLilo- 
sophical character either by A or M. The former is chosen, 
because with the index V it mafeee the syllable va. The 
next fignre 5, here fifty, is written D rather than Y, because 
it commences a second syllable ; and the tliird figure, 4, is 
written rather than B, in order that it may ooaleece with 
the preceding consonant D into the syllable do. In the 
BCTenth example, 10,000, V being etill merely the index of 
number, the first philosophical numeral A is ehoson rather 
than its colleague M, because it coalesces with V the index, 
and the remaining four cyphers are espreesed by L and I 
alternately, each of these letters being the representative of 
o, thus preventing the confusion likely to arise from the 
quadruple repptttion of one of them. In the last example, 
the letter R, wliich ia not one of the philosophical uuraerals, 
is used merely to prevent the threefold repetition of the E, 
the vowel character for 3, in a poeitiou in wliich neither I 
nor L, the characters etandiug for o, could bo uacd without 
changing the value of the sum to bo expressed. 

According to the same principle, the classes under which 
all the subjects are arranged are expressed hy capital lettera, 
and the subjects under each by small consonants annexed to 
the capital espreeaiug its class, and connected together by 
vowek, so that the words thus formed serve as Eigne both 
for the eye and the ear. 



ATHANASIIJS KIHCHBE. 

Schott infonns uB, in liis Technica CurioBa, that Athmiaeius 
Kircher, having devised and completed to his own eatigfac- 
tioa a scheme of a universal language, styled by hiniaelf 
Linguarum Artifieium, disclosed it to the Emperor Frederic 
ill., and bis brother the Archdidco Leopold, who valued it 
so highly that they would not allow it to be published, re* 
serving it for the sole use of their own family. So strictly 
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did Kircher adhere to tlie terms of tlxe proMbition, that 
Schott, during a, three years' residence in Kome, could not 
procure a eight of it, notwithBtanding hig oameat and re- 
peated applications to the inventor, whose disciple he had 
heeu ; aiid afterwards, whoii he had quitted Rome, he 
applied again hy letter to the eame effect, but in vain, At 
length, however, on the 2iid of March, 1663, he received a 
communication from Kircher, informing him that hie Poly- 
graphia was at press, in pursuance of the Emperor's req^aest, 
but that a few copies only were to be Btmck off for the use 
of that prince and hia family. This anecdote may account 
for the extreme difficulty of procuring a copy, the esBay 
being among the rarest of the author's volurainous works. 
The high opinion which he himBcIl" entertained of its Eaerita 
may be estimated hy the manner in which it is introduced 
to the world in ite title page," wherein he declares, that any 
one, however unacquainted with langungea, can he taught 
by it to correepond openly and secretly, clearly and ob- 
Bcurclv, with perabns of every nation and dialect, with the 
aid of a single vernacular language, by a triple method ; 
first, true and real, openly, without any suspicion of eecret 
fraud; secondly, by a pccidiar technology artificially ar- 
ranged ; and thirdly, by a secret character composed in an 
inscrutable kind of writing. 

■WILKINS. 

John Wh.kinb, dean of Eipon, and afterwards biahop of 
Chester, and Fellow of the Royal Society, published in 1668 
what he styled " an essay towards a real character and a 



* Athunasii KlrcliLT e Sue. Jgsii Pulj'graphin tirivji ct uuiversalis ex enm- 
binsiori!! iirtc rietecia; ([iii iiuivjs elimn linfniAruiu tiimiiliiiiivis imperitus, 
tripilfi nitiliuflu. iirima, verJ el teali, wnt? uJia liitiiiitis nrcimii Biiaiiitiuiic, 
manit'tstii ; eecttiiiiii. jw.r tf^cliuolugiiwii 4uutii!iitii, nrtifit-irwi disposilain ; 
ttnirl. pfT tt.epinojn'ophiriiii iinpeiieirnWIistTilipnili gcnere ailtimulnm, unins 
vernniiulfp lintrim' subritliu omtiitiUB pojiulia et IJnjruiB tlani, niwrlf-, oViacuriS 
et dilnridi-. gcri1ica> ut rMpondere possa ijocelur et iktiiimstrainir, la tria 
Bynla^Tnata diptribuiii, in priDciiiiim eritliHiu (u: rtcreauuDum InTcottt et in 
luteituxliU fulitibup iiuy)^!? LcojwlJi FUim, Impera-tor. eemjier Awgiuti. 
lUitnw, cx 'r}'t>nt;tAi>liia Vartsii, ]bli3. Supetiornm jiennidsu. 
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philoBophical language," in wMch he laya down very fully 
Hks prineiples, and entere at large into tlie detaile, deemed 
by ]um requinite for tho perfect undorstanding of hie plan. 
The work, which forms a large folio Tolume, waa printed at 
the expense of the Society of which ho wae a member. The 
principles of his invention, and the chief procesaea deduced 
from them, are thus stated by the author : — 

" Aa men generaUy agree in t!ie sanio principle of reason, bo 
do they liltewiae agree lu the Bame Lntemal nfttion or appra- 
faenBiaa of thinj^s. Tlic external expreaaion of tlieae nienta,! 
Dottooa, whereby men communicate tb«ir thoughts tn one 
another, is cither to the ear or to tbc eye ; to the ear by 
BOundH, ajad more particularly by articularte voice anil ii'Orda; 
to tliQ eye by any tiling that is visible, a3 motion, light, colour, 
figure, and more particularly by writing. That conceit which 
men have in fha'if miadQ concerning a horse or tree, is tho 
notion or mental image of that beast, or natural thing, of eiicli a 
nature, shape, or use. TLc namea given to the&e in s-evcral lan- 
guages a.posach arbitrary aounJa or worda aanat ions liave agreed 
npon, either caaually or designedly, to express their mental no- 
tions of them ; the written word is the £gare or picture of that 
Bound. If men ehotJd generally consent upon the Bame way 
or nianner of espresaion ae tliey do a.^ree in the same notion, 
we aliould bo freed from the cur&o of tbc confusion of tongues, 
with all the unhappy consequcncea of it. This can only be 
done, eitboc by enjoining eome one language and character, to 
be universEdly learned and practised, which is not to be ex- 
pected till some person allniu to tlic universal monarchy, and 
perhaps would not be done then ; or else by propoBing aome 
sncli way as by its facility and usefulness, without the impo- 
eitiijTi of authority, mij^lit invite and engage men to tl« learn- 
ing of it, which iti the thing here attempted. In order to this, 
the fiwt thing to be oonddered and incjuircd into ie the juat 
enumeration and description of such thiogs or nolJons jls arc to 
have marks or namea aaeigned to them: this enumeration 
flhould he foil and adcijuatc, without reduudL.nuy or deficiency, 
and rcguhip as to place and order. If to every tLing and 
notion there were assigned a distinct mark, together with some 
provision to expreaa grammatiuil derivations and inflexions, 
ihia might aulhce as to one great end <)f a. real character. 
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namely, tlie expreseion of our conceptiona hy mmjke, v/kkh. 
sliould signify tUinj^a, uot words. And no, lik^wiae, if aeveml 
dletiiict worda were aaaignefl for tlie names oF such thiDgs, 
witli wrtiuin invariable nilee fin* all suck gfummatical deriva- 
tiuns and inllexious, and^ucli only ils are natural and neces- 
tiiry, thia would niiike a much more coej and GonTcnient lan- 
guage tlian is yet. in being. But il' tliese marka or notea could 
lie 80 cuntrivcd as to have such a dependienico upon, and rela- 
tion to one another, a? raight be suibible to the tiature of tli-e 
things and notions ivluch they represented ; and if the names 
of tliinga could be so ordered, as lo contain encli an affinity or 
opposition in their letters and Huuuili as mi^lit be some way 
anawerablc to the iiiLtiire of the things which they signified, 
this woald be a further a-dvantago, beeaiiac, besides being the 
best way of helping the memory by natural metlioil, the uuder- 
etanding likewise would bo highly improved, aud we should, 
by leaminp tho character and tlio namea of thing's, be instructed 
likewise in their natures, the knowled^ of both which ought 
to be conjoined. For tho a^curat* effeeting of this, the thieory 
should be esiurtJy suited to the na.ture of thinga. If the theory 
be defective either as ta fulness or order, tlie attempt mast he 
imperfect. That thia is tke case with thfl cwmmon tlwory 
already receiifcd need not much be doubted." — -P. 20. 

In conformity with these principlea, the inventor dia- 
trilmtee all thinge that are the subject of language into forty 
general heads or classes, each of which comprehends a num- 
ber of divisions called diiferencee, and these again iiito a 
number of auhdiriHioufl, called species. The clasaeB are : — 



1, Transeen dental 8 gouornl; tiie 

most universal gonceptioaa 
of thinifs are usually styled 
tmnscendetital or metaphy- 
sical- 

2. TranBcen dentals niixod, com- 

mon both to ^]un.ntity^ ([ua- 
lity. whole and part. 
3- TrHugcctidfiUtala relating to 
iictiou. 

4. Dbcfturae, relating to words. 

5. Gr)d, the creator. 

G. The world, th« tbin.^ created. 



7. Element. 

8. Stone- 

9. Metal 

10, 11, 12. Leaf, flower, seed- 

viCBsel of vegetahies. 

13. Shrub. 

11. Tree. 

la. Exangaioita animal. 

13. Fish. 

17. Bird. 

18. Beast 

19. Part, peculiar. 

20. Part, general. 
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21. Magnitude. 
25. SpiiL's. 

23. Measure. 

24. Natural powar. 

25. HiiLit. 
2G. MfinniTB. 

27. 8eiiMiWe qualitie-B, 

28. Slekueas- 

29. Spiritual actiu-n. 

30. CorporeaJ action. 



31. Motion. 

32. OjieratioTi. 

33. Ecimniiiiral relation. 
Si. PosecaSHilis. 

35. Proviaiiius. 

.36. Civil relntietn. 

37. Judicial relation, 

3S. Military relation. 

31). Naval relation. 

40. IiCclc:sla.Btical rcl»ttun. 



All the notione or ideas, thus arranged in claa-ses, differ- 
ences, and species, form the material of propoBitioos bj 
means of grd,mmar, Tvhich the inyentor Jiyidea into three 
parts. Etymology, Syntax, and Proaody. The grammar in 
fitted, only for the pliilosophical language, and to it is 
annexed an alphabet suited to espresB all the sounds deemed 
rcqui-site for speech; and also two other alphabets^ in one of 
which an attempt is toade to givo the letters a ehape bear- 
ing some Teee-mblance to tbo configuration of the organs 
nacd in pronouncing them. In the fonnatiou of a eyetent of 
characters for the xmivereal language, a separate character, 
consisting of a horizontal lino, with a distinguishing oross 
line or loop in the middle of it, is given to each of the forty 
classes ; the difFerences are marhed by vortical and obUque 
lines attached to the left end of the principal character; the 
Bpecics, by similar lines at its right end ; grammatical and 
modifying particles are expressed by dots or by curved or 
angular hncs, either attac-hed to or separate from the main 
character. 

Ill addition to the written, Wilkins has invented a vocal 
language, in which the notions included in his forty claaaes 
arc expreased by the comlinatiou of a vowel with an easily 
Bonndod consonant ; as, ba, be, da, de, &c. The differences 
under each class are expreeeed by the addition of a ti.nal 
consonant, h expressing the first difterenoe, d the second, 
&c. The epeciee are expressed by placing after the diffe- 
rential consonant one of the Beven vowels selected by the 
inventor as sulEcicnt for the purposes of language, and by 
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the use of diplitbongg when, tlie mmi"ber of species exceeds 
that of tlie vowels used to diatinguish them. For example, 
if rfe signifj the Borenth class, element, deb will be the first 
difference under that class, which isjUre, and deb» the first 
Bpeciea, which ia Jtamt; del will he the fifth difference, 
apiiai'ent tiietew; deta its firet epecies, rainbow; deta ita 
Bocond, haio. Again, if tc eEgmfy tho twenty-seventh class, 
SENSIBLE QUALITY, Jit^ Tvill Bigaify Jts third diftorenee, colon?-; 
tida its second species, redness; tide, its third species, 
ffreeiiness, &c. The particles arc ospresBed either by simple 
vowels or diphthonge, or by some of those monoayllahles 
not used in the syBtein of claasifi cation. The Arahic syatem 
of numerical notation ia retained. 

The work eontttins a very copious analysis of the classes 
into their differences and species, and an alphabetical dic- 
tionary, in which the Engheh worils for each of the terms 
used in the aualvsia are referred to their proper places in it, 
and thua easily found. 

KALMAR. 

George Kalmar, a Hungarian of noble birth, published 
in 17T2 an essay* as an introduction to a larger work, in 
which he proposed to dcvelope tlie whole of an extensive 
plan, through which he expected that every one who had 
mitde himself thoroughly acquainted with it could become 
tlie organ of communication with persona of every nation on 
all the affaire of life. The introductory essay, though con- 
fined to an explanation of the principles and leading details, 
is sufficiently ample to aft'ord the means of forming a well- 
grounded opinion of the practical value of the proposal, 
The larger treatise has not been published, Tho inventor 
has chosen about 400 primitive ch^acters, from which, by 
.means of certain lines and points attached to each, he pro- 

* prsEcepCa griun imttica atqu« $p$<;tiiiin{L Ijaguic philoeDpLiciE nveimiver- 
aftUa, tidomne Titef-emia aci'^mrno^iitiit; aactoreGeorgiciILiliflar. V.D.M., 
nubilia Iluii^ptirri dc Taliollzaft). Suiutilius fkcioiuiii Beriilim degeuUum. 
Beroliul et lipsiie, tT72; 4to, QQ 3. mil 2 Eupt'erufdo. 
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poses to tleduce short and significant expressians for every 
combination of thought requisite for the free communication 
of social iiitercom-se on any euliject whatBoever. His rule 
for the Belection of primitive characters is thus given by 
himself:-^ 

" WisUing to espreea a notion of any ■wonJ, whether latin 
or Greet, Hebrew or Arabic, English, FlemiaU, or Germ.a,n, 
&c., I Jia-ve borr-owed from tlie sa.nie language the charsw^ter 
Intended to convey the irlea irapUt^il ty that word ; and, in 
dtiing so, I ha.vc rlioeen sometinicB the first, BoractimeB the 
laat, and aoindtimes on* of the middle letters ot it ; tlniB, tLe 
character for help, aid-, OMisla-nce, ic. la *, from thfl Latin wflrd 
suleidiiim; foi- pawer, gtitiigih, kc, o, from the Greek oirfa- 
^ic;"fnr (A« teUi, X, from tlic Greek StXij/iaj fnilh, ceiiamtj/, 
and all ita coTrelatives, ae, certainlf/f -mdeeJ, yea, it is Idteved, 
ke believei, he indwei belief, he pei-^iade^, Ac., | from the He- 
brew f0[ij amen. Man is expressed by m. from hojim, which 
letter, it is to be ol^ervcd, alao forma a part of eveiy idea 
appertaining to humanity in uumerouB laiig^uages ; the Him- 
gariane have it in miher, the Hebrews, TiirkH, and otbctB in 
adam; the Qreeka in ftm^oKoirjios, ie.; ta 'Utrite, wriiin^, with 
ail ita crorelatlvea, as, a manvscfipt, a bouh, a roll, an i-iucrtp- 
iioK, kc, by r, fioia the Latin sa-ibo. I also make use of nil 
tie well known characters used by physicians, chymiBts, and 
mathematicians, und OYon Bome of the Egyptian hierogly- 
phics." 

The inreiitor ia particularly partial to the adoption of the 
^lalabaric characters, on account of the petMiliar elegance of 
their form. In hie plan the noun is the radical notion, from 
which all tbo other parts of speech are derivable, and therefore 
they, as also every modification or combination in which they 
areueed, are esprCSSed by marks appended to the beginniiig 
or end, btit chiefly the latter, of the radical character. All 
the variouB relations and circumatiLncea of a rerb as to person, 
time, manner of action or eiieteiice, aecesBity, possibility, 
■win, &c„ are expressed in Hkc manner. Thus, a line or dot 
of peculiai form or situation attached to the character stand- 
ing for the verh to lorite, expresses tho following modiiica- 
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tioDB, I must beffhi t6 tvrite, I begin to be under the necessity 
of writing, I begin to be desirous to tvrite, lam desirona to 
begin to tvrite, It begins to be necessary that I should begin 
to write. This mode of expreaeing the modification si of tlie 
T&rb i» applied to thoso of the moat complicated etnacture, 
as, / ici'j/t i/iat I may heffiii to be compelled to wish to write. 
As each of the almost inmimerablo modificationa is expressed 
by a peculiar character, the number of these that maj be 
attached to every verb is immense. In like manner tie pce- 
pondcraiico which any one object has over another in certain 
qualities is expresaed by eighteen distinct characters, one of 
which, for example, conveys tlie idea oiincomparably great, 
another that of altogether incomparably great. 

The few examples here given of the principles of the 
formation of the chara-cters, and of their combinationa, will 
be euQicient to lead to a sound couclusion as to the applica- 
bility of the plan to practice. 



NORTHMORE. 

Mr. NoRTiiMORE of London proposed a system both for 
a written and vocal language, by which one or more Arabic 
numerals are made to stand for every useful or radical word, 
to be modified hy uniform fixed eigna to express all the 
grammatical changes. Thus, euppoeiog the numeral 6 to 
express the radical meaning of the verb to sse, 6 a mttn, 
7 kappij, 8 never, 9 the pronovm /, and that the eeveral 
under-writtea marks attached to each indicate the gnua- 
matical variations, thus — 



I.— iS, preacTit tenee, 
2.~.0, perfect tenee, 

3 :5. pcpf. pftrt..j 

4.— fi;, prewnt part., 

B fl., future, 

B.—l>, HutBiontive, 



ste. 
teen. 



ueing. 
will »et. 
niiflii. 



7.*-5, iieraunal auliHtnnt. spectadir. 
8. — 0, UQiuinatlvc, man. 

9.— Hi geuitiTCf </« wan. 



10. — 6. dative, to a man 

U. — 6, fcmitilne, XBonan, 

12, — +C, plural, imh. 

13 7, positive, fiofif^' 

H T, com para tive, happier. 

15 7, Bnperlntive. happUst. 

IS. 7. uogatiTe. untiapiiy. 
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the sentence — / never 
would read thus : — 



saw a more unhappy woman — 






A 

—7 
mow milinppy 

about ten 



6 
woman 

In tie inventor's opimon, about ten thousand chosen 
words, and twenty gramroatical signs would answer all the 
enda proposed. 

In order to constitute a Tocal language eoTresponding 
with the written, it ia proposed that the ten Arabic numerala 
should be distinguished by ten monosyllabic names, of easy 
pronunciation, that would coiilestc fluently with one another, 
which for tie sake of illustration the author designates hy 
their Enghsh names. For example, supposing the word 
horse, to be expressed by the combined four numerals 6943, 
which are to he read thua, six — -wme — four — three, and 
that a similar appropriate name he given to each of the 
njodifyiiig characters; as if +, the sign set down for the 
plural in No. 12 above, be expressed by the word jj^it, then 
the Boirnds or syUablesj six — nine—four — three — plUt would 
stand for honsee. 

According to this scheme, aliout tliirty or forty distinct 
syllables would be sufficient to form a vocal language. But 
the author proceeds stiU further on the work of abhrevia^ 
tion. He proposes to accompUsh the same end by eleven 
characters only. This is to ho done by auhstituting tlie first 
twentj' or tliirty numerals for the modifying signs, and aay- 
ingi as in Algebra, that a term or word is in the power of 
Buch a numbers which may he expresBed by the word tmrfer. 
For example, let G943, as heforo, express the wOrd horse, 
and let the cimicral 4 stand for the sign of the plural; then. 
the word horses should he ■written thus, ^^1^, to be read— 
six— nine^-f our —three, under _/"(?«)■. By this method eleven 
distinct appellatives, consisting of the namea or sounds of 
the ten Arabit; numoralR, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, expressed 
by ten liquid monosyllables, with the addition of the single 
word wilder, would be sufficient for tlie pronunciation of the 
entire language. 
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WOLKE. 

Christian ITeinricih Wolke, a. native of the town of 
levGTj in the Duchy of Oldenburg, and councillor and pro- 
fessor imder tho Emperor of Russia, pubEahed in 1797, a 
plan of a universal language, wMch he cjilla Paaigraphy, 
" hy means of which tho mutual interchange of thoughts 
among all the ci^'ilized nations of the earth would be po^ible 
and easy, without the neccssitj of acquiring the "knowledge 
of any other language." Hia method is thus eKplained by 
himaelf : * — 

" The uniTeTsal language may be rendered practicalle by 
ineanB of n dictionary compiled according to a ■certain alplia- 
betJcal arrangemeut, willi rules for the granmiar of the univer- 
sal and of every otlier lan^nge, and wbicL sliouIJ contain 
notlirii^ hut the words and pliroeos, by which tlie liumau 
tlititighta couceriiiug tbo ohJRcta wf naliuej, art, tiailc and thoir 
(iroductions, aciencef thG oceujmtioaH- of man, religion, coun- 
tries, commcrrial traneactioiis, architpcttu'e, &e., sliould be set 
(tut in print, hffsidea which, i( eboidd supply the racansi requisite 
for defining the grammatical use of all the words and [ihraaes 
in CYcry class of ohjceta treated of. Sut-li ii bo<ik, when pub- 
hahod in any one of tlio Euri>pi?au languages, for oxample, tka 
Gormn.n, ami translated into any cither hy means nf piiaigmpliy, 
as into the Frenelij EugliaL, Italian, E-uaaian, Dunish, Latin, 
ite., ami studied will pei'severiug zeal, steady patience, and a-a 
arcurato knowledge of the Unguafic through its rules aud 
esainples, could be understood without difficulty nr confusion, 
Whow a dictionary of this kind, let it be named A, baa been 
completed in alphadetical ord^er, every woni, every phrase, 
every gramumtical furra, an declination, comparison, persona, 
leiufOB, inoode, and other modifications of verbs, can bo ejt- 
jireased by iiuiuerical figures. Every page should, begin with 
tho- ^gurca 1, 2, i, ikc, When ona of fbcati figures and the 
figure of tlie page agree, the exa.ct meaning uf any word is to 
bo foand there. Thus the labour of research ia ]easened, and 

" Brl(llinin)jr, wie liie wech.ielaeitiue GedankeoTiitthpiliing aller culti- 
virtcn Viilkerdea Kr(]kreisea, oiler tiie Pnaiphragio miiglich uod aiisiiblidi 
itiy, iiliiif KrliinftiinK irp;er»l cincT nener bosondcrii, ndcr <uner allBcrneineti 
Won-M-'lirift-oder Xekhen-SpriidK', von C. H, Wolke, Dessau, 1797. 
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tha increase of (jharactere to six figures prerenteJ. Wlien ths 
boffk A haa heen thue pri>pB.r3d, all the words in any other 
pa^ipkraaeil iBngniga, which may be named B, he'wg trans- 
ferred into a-uathiT dictiontiry, aku tu he iicuned £, t-huuld he 
marked with figures, as iu the hook A, and aJso with the 
Sgurea attached to the eanie wonl or plimae in A. The figures 
entftred in tte "book B, and also tLooc in the buoke C, D, E, P, 
G, H, iic, can be printed in tlie marg^in of the first edition of 
the Wok A, ao tliat if A by the name Sot a. German pasiphmaed 
book, B for a French, ami for an English, the margin of a. 
page uf B will he figured in the following majiner:— 



B 
Freachp 


A 


C 

Eoglifih. 


1 
9 
3 
4 


Paie nord. 

5 (33 
46 83 
89 12 

3 9 


Page word, 

2G S4 
875 11 

7 62 

m OS 



" That 18, the word to which the figure 1 is preSsed. In the 
French book wiH be found to liu the 65th in t!io fifth page of 
the German, and the 94th in the twenty-eisth psige of the 
BnglEsh, and bo of the othere. AsBuniing), therefore, tlio hooks 
A, B, C, to be cO-Tcctlj- marked wjtU the preecrlhtd (IgHMB, a 
German can communicate through A with .i Freuchman pos- 
Beased of B, or an Euglisman of C, no na to convey the i^aiae 
ideas to them, eiLch in his own hi-nguiige, whleh the German 
wishes to excite in their minds. In like manner the English- 
mun can make known to the German, and to the FreucLinaD, 
and to each of them, what he thinka or what he knowSj to be 
printed by flieana of his paaipLmaed dictionary in hia mother 
tongue," 

DE MURK. 

An anonymouB author, who m his title pago styles himeelf 
former major of the German infantry, and whose natne is 
since known to be De More., in 1797 published a work both in 
French and Gorman, which he calls FaBigraplhy.' In it he 

_• Pasigraphie, ou prumiers e!emena du nourel Art-sciente d'ecrire el 
d'impriniar en une langae de mftnicre a Hie lu et entendu dana toute autrs 
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profesBCB to tea^li a method of vn'ititig, «ven to tlioso of 
whose language we arc i^oTast, by mcana of a sjstom of 
chartvctere which ehall be the image of the thought that each 
peraon espreeses by different words, " Two pcreons," eayu 
he, " of (iifferont countries are acqnamted each with hia own 
language only; thoy learn to paBigraph; thenceforward what 
one writes in hia own language the other uuderatands in his. 
If the method be adapted to more languages than one, the 
same writing, the same imprint, will be read and understood 
in each, in like manimr a» the figures in arithmetic and the 
characters of chymistry and of music are equally intelligible 
from Petersburg to Malta, from Madrid to Pera, from London 
and Paris to Philadelphia or the Isle of Bourbon." The 
writer confiaes his ohjeot to the written language, and based 
his aystem on the following elements : — 1. Twelye characters, 
which are to be conisiderecl a,a not having either the form, 
the purpose, or the Taluo of any letter of any alphabet. Ho 
names these the Pasigeapiiic Gamct. 2. Twelve general 
mlea, applicable to all languages and dialects, and without 
any exception whatever. 3. The aceontiiation and punctua- 
tion at present in use in Europe. His first rule classes all 
words into three Icinds; the first containing those which 
serve to connect the parts of a discoursef as prepositions, 
conjunctions, interjections, and such others; the second, 
those used tn the general intercourse of society; the third, 
those used in the axtw and scienceB. The words of the first 
of these claescB are to be expressed by three pasigraphic 
characters, the aecond by four, and the third bj five, A 
lexicon conatructed according to this triple aitangement 
leads to the alphabetic word through its paai^aphic charac- 
ter, a.qd to the character through the word, The modifica- 
tions of the radical words are indicated by two secondary 



lunfjuc iftns tntHuction- Invcntrs et reiiipca pai" J'*"deM'*" ancien 
iiittjor il'itifivniorie Alluniandc. 4tri, A Pari a. 1797. 

rik-i/rii|iliif, Aiil'nn(fs.(;ruinle tier nciien Kiiuat-Wieei^nnclmft, in diicr 
Siirni'lii; alk's hi> eii schrtilien inm) su Onickeii, das cb in .ieiiiT andern ohiie 
llebcrtclKUii^ pelcseu Uiiil vtrslaoden wcrden kiiati. Ep*tc Ausfi-nb*. die 
wic iUp frnnsiisischt', OriginalauBgalw i*t. Zu Paris iiii Biiwau dia FmI- 
irrtjihic, 1797. gedrU'Ckt In dcr Druclc^ry von C. 1. G«le. 
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series of cliaracterB, those affecting tlie Bcnec of the radical 
being placed fcef&re it, thoae of grammar, after it. In hie 
grammatical arrangemerite the writer recognKes but three 
verba, indicative of tbo conunenceinont, tho coutiiiniance, and 
the termination of exifttenco; viz. 1. to become that which 
the radical word expresses ;. 2, to be that wHch the rarUcal 
word espressos; and, 3. to coase to bo that which the radical 
word expresses. In the marks of puuctuatioEi the note of 
interrogation, iiiBtead of being placed at the close of tho 
sentence, is- set over the word on wliich the force of the 
questioii rests. The twelve characters of the pasigraphic 
gamut, and thoae of the appendages intended to oxprosa 
raodificationB of sense and grammar, are totally different 
from those of any alphabet in existence. The inventor haa 
not extended hie views to tho formation of a vocal language. 



VATER. 

JoH. Severin Vater, a German pliilologist and theolo- 
gian, published an essay ou the subject of the universal lan- 
guage under the title of pAHiGRAPntE und Antipasigraphik.* 
The phrase indicates an intention on tho part of the author 
of treating the subjoct iii two opposite points of view; but 
tho treatise is merely an examination and analysis of some 
of the preceding worlift on the auhject, and of the author's 
BUggcstione for the iraproTcment of the process. In this 
treatise lie enters largely into tho detajls of De Murr'a plan, 
which he endently conceives to ho the best adapted for its 
intended object; and bis own proposal to the same offyet is 
merely an improvement upon it by substitnting the figures of 
Arabic notation in place of the chai-acters invented byBeMurr 
for Ilia pasigraphic gamut, and hy the Buhatitution of a series 
of characters invented by himself in place of those used hy 
DeMurr for designating the modifications of the radical words. 



* rasiKraphifrund All tipasigrapliie ; or^er ilbor die niiesle rrfimliinji einer 
lUl^meiuen ScliriltgiirmFie fiir alle Viilker, imii von Wolkeiis, Leibnitzems, 
Wilkine'a nmlKiUiTiiir's jiasiHiiiphiscli'fin Ideeii.Eiu Versucli vim J. S. Vatc-r; 
ni^l>9t eijier Kupfcrtafcl. Wcia^cnf^lB und Leipzig; Tioi Friedrit'h St^vcrin 
iiud Comp. IT9U. 
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It is in fact merely an attempt to 8ira^ 
retaining all its eaaoutiale, by means of wliich he espects, 
'* that the U8G of tlie figures and characters proposed by 
him, inetead of those of De Murr, will lead to the immediate 

introduction into print of the pasigrapliic syatem." 

HOURWITZ. 

ZaIjKINP IIouttwiTz, vpho announccB himeelf in the title 
page of hia work as having been interpreter of the National 
Library in Pariw, published, in ISOfl, an ceeay under the 
name of Polygraphie," in which he professes to enable indi- 
viduals to maintain a correspondence with one another in all 
languages, including; those of wliiuh they havo not ovt-n the 
alphabetical characters. To etl'ect this, he proposes that all 
the learned bodies in Kurope should agree in the choice of 
the most copious and corri-ct of the Latin dictionariea pub- 
lished, which thej should hflve reprinted in their respective 
countries in two parts, Lsitin and Venincuiar, and Vernacular 
and Latin. All the words in trie first part of this dictionary 
are t(^be numbered according to their alphflbetical order. 
The numhers attadied to tbo Latin words in the liret part 
are to be applied to the samo words in the second, though 
they will not be there in numerical order. Fra- instance, 
supposing tlie word liovius to be the .^OOth article in the 
Latin part, it will stand thus in the firet part of the dic- 
tionary printed in France — 300, iloniu^, maison; but in the 
second part of the same dictionary it will appear thus — 300, 
mahnn, rhnius, although the word maisoH may not be the 
300th article in this part of the dictionary, The author 
gives the following sketch of the manner in which liis jiioly- 
graphy should be written and read. The fictitenres are to 
be written firnt in the ordinary atjle ami characterB, All 
the declinable words aro then to be reduced to tbeli" 

* ^llll^{nlElllil^ uii I'Arl ila Torres iKpmlcni'c a I'aiili' iPuii i(k'tii)auiure, 
ilniis iiiiitt' li-« ImifctHes. iti.*Tiw ilniis ui-llc dirni on iic jiuijMiif p:i!- BL-uleiiieiili 
Im IdiivH ul|iliiilji:iii]uvii, I'lLr Ziilkiiiil ILuurwit);, Micien tuWrprttc lie la. 
liUilicittiwiut: iiutiuiiuk'. A P&rls, Ad. U, ISUO. 
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roota, that Jeh oouns to their iioniinativGS, verba to their iii- 
finitiYCg, adjectives and advorlis to their positive degree. 
Evoiy word in eacli sentenco ie then to be replaced bj the 
uumber prefixed to it in the dictionarj, with the exception, 
of numerals, which are to he cxpressoJ by Iloni.iii nunicrala, 
and pronouns, which are to be expressed bj alphabetic capi- 
tals. The polygraphic symbols, or marks indicating; the 
modifications of case, number, tense, and all others, arc then 
to be affixed to each of the declinable words. These BjmboU 
are very niimerous. Besides those modifying the caae and 
Bumber of nouns, and the various parte of the conjugation of 
verbe, there are fifty-six affecting the eenge of the veth 
iteclf ; thus, the phraeee, to read _fi>^i—sli>to^ fast and then 
slow — alow and theiifast — nne person fast and one slow — 
one piece of wnlinff fast avid one slow — mitc/i — little — enough 

— and so on through the fifty-eight varieties, have each a 
separate distinctive Bymbol. All these symbols are to ho 
aflixed either over, under, before, or ,ifter the word chey are 
intended to modify. The following example Is given to illus- 
trate the system. In order to cxjtresa the phrase — -donee 
ertsjiiltx in-ultM imma-ahis aiiticos — instead of the ^veral 
words in this ]iasfls.ge, the numbers attaclied to each in the 
first i»art of the dictionary are to be aubatitnted. SuppoBC 
these to bo — for donee, 1.500; csfle, 1.800; feiir., 1,200; 
numerare, 3,500; amiciia, 12; the word midtos being omitted 
as superfluouB, because ita meaning is included in the plural 
form of ayjiicus. The proper poivjJi'^'phic symbols being 
attached to each of these words or numerical characters 
which reqniro thorn, the RentencG will etand thus in Poly- 
graphic characters:— 1500 —B 1800 I — 1200 — B 2500 | 

— a . I'S, hi which the capita! letter B signifies the personal 
pronoun of the second person singular thon; the j)erpen- 
dicular ], the future tense; a. the accusative ease of the 
following noun, 12; and the acute accent over the eame 
noun, the plural number. This example isliows that in order 
to write and read in Latin, the first part alone of the dic- 
tionary will BuflS^ce; but for other languages the writer must 
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make uae of the secontl part, and tlio reader of tlic first, in 
wliicii the iiumbera follow aacli other in ticir natural order. 



ANDEnSON. 

Dr. James Anderson, the aulltor of a literarj' and ecientific 
periodical called the Bcc, puMifhed in Edinburgh abuut the 
year 1790, and of other works of eimilar character, has 
eatered largoly into tho Buli;jcct of the nniversal language, 
which ho lUAiiitainB to be both practical and useful. Tho 
jiroofa of tliG sincerity of" hia conviction on these jioints 
appear in Im general observations on the aubject, largo 
extracts from w-liic^h have been givun in the first eoction of 
this treatii^o, and in the plan which he lia^ pnlilished. Ilis 
eharactera differ from most of the preceding, being neither 
alphaliotical nor numerical The basis of it is a perpendi- 
cular line?, lite tlie capital kttcr I, or the t^mall letter 1. He 
proposes to vary his chai-actecs by annexing one, two, 
fir thn.'f rthort Imrizontal lines to thf top, middle, orhottom, 
or to two ur tliree of thca-o yjowitaonB ; first on tlie left side of 
the peqtcndicular. bo as t(j form seven additional vaiiiitiea of 
the character; anJ i»econdly, <m the light, tliusfurniing eeveu 
moi-e, By repeated conibinalioiia of cacli of these varied 
forme witH the original line, and by clianging the direction 
of tho lateral jirojectioHH from horizontal to oblique, both 
iipwarde and downirvarde. ht; producea 5,(jOU distinct charac- 
tern, wbioh be thinks more than sufficient for all the eoinnion 
pnrpoiioa of language ; but if more be recpiiied. tlio number 
can be iucroased to any amount by varying the forma of the 
additional lines or indexes, without making any change in 
tiie order of arrangement. Ho also proposes additional cha- 
racters to distinguisli the parts of speech, still prcn-erving 
the perpcudicuSar with ita appendages for the radical term, 
III his scheme of characterH for tho personal pronouns, he 
ado])tH four cases, vrhich ho calls nominatiYt-, accusatiTe, 
definitive, and posseasivc ; tbtac itv the finst person are— I, 
noe, my, and mine. Tho third person ho divides iuto three 

o 3 
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classes, iiidofiTiite, definite, and imperfect; the first to indi- 
oaio an undefined notion of gender without (ixpressiiig eitltor 
sex Bpeeiiilly, as when wo speak of a child, an infant, an 
individual^ wittiout regard to sex, or of a lioree, including in 
our idoa liotli male and fomalo of tlie specieti ; tlie eecoiul to 
indicate tlie distinetion of genders, or the want of it specifi- 
cally, as is elfectcd by the prononna he, she, it; and tho 
third, to indicate iiuperieet males and females. By this new 
and more precise Firrangenicnt, the nuraher of personal pro- 
nouHB, including all their cases and hoth numheris, were dis- 
tinctive names given to each, would bo ijicreoBcd from 
twenty-eight, the preecnt uumher in English, to sixty-four. 
Tlio priiitiiiji; of tliiB language would not be attended with 
much difficulty, tiie body of each character being a perpen- 
dicular stroke, with ge-ven types for forming each of the first 
eeries of appcndagca, and an equal tiumher for each of the 
eecoud. Tho writing could also be executed with great ease, 
chiefly by converting the perpendicular into horiaoiital liiioa. 
Tho plan is confined to suggestions for a written laugunge, 
aa the author states explicitly that " hig object is merely to 
introduce a written charact'or available for all nations, leav- 
ing the oral language in CTery case the same as it would be 
if no such character existed; and to follow the order that 
custom has introduced in this roKpect. liable to Ruch altera- 
tions, corruptions, and rcfinenionte, a& tlic ingenuity or 
caprice of men may suggest." 

I'AKSIER. 

IT. N. L. I'annier, a Frenchman, resident in Ireland, pub- 
liHhed, in 1S20. a system of a universal character, or uni- 
versal written language.* the principles of which nearly 
rosemble those of Dr. Anderson, to whom M. I'annier ac- 
knowledges luuiself iudebted for his first idea of tho scheine. 
His character is composed of two perpendicular Hncs, with 
one or more projecting lines attached to tho aides of each ; 

* Sjsleni lira r.vnilxilur I'linratter i>r universal wrttlen longunge, Uy N. L, 
I'iuuiier, profcsiior of langirngta, 4tii, l>nbllu, IH2i). 
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'the pprpBiidiciJar on tlio r\g\ii hand ia nameii tlio ladcx, tlie 
left tilt.' yaviiitit. There are eiglity indexes and 144 \'ariants, 
each diatirguishod hy eome differoucG in tlie projecting- 
apj)enda.a:e8, making altogether 224 Bj-mbohe characters, 
which by combining each of tlio latter with each of the 
former soparatt'ly, will fonn 11,520 distinct characters. The 
modifications of aoiiKC and grammar are marked by addi- 
tional characters attached to the radical word, to which are 
to ho added some arbitrarica. 



Itesides the authors whoso plans liave beiMi noticed iu thi« 
soctlon, there are some others, with the titles of whose 
works only tlie writer of this essay has been able to make 
liimm^lf acquainted. Morlioff, iu. hia PulyhiBtor, makes inen- 
tittn of Joachim Trisicliius. as having published an essay on 
thesidjject under tlicauapices of Louih XIV. Theprinciplea 
on which he founded bia HyKtem, as expressed in hie title pagCj 
" wore ilerived from theohjgy, niatbenifities, and other 
hranthes of philosophy and also from the mneraoiiic art, and 
were arranged in daseea; and net only were the words of 
every e\i«tnig language disposed according to their essential 
and areidental forms, and to their agrooment or disagi-eeraeut 
with tho ideas tticy are intended to represent, hut als.o a 
now rational, natural, universal, and primitive language of 
the greatest simplicity was formed." But the inventor's 
labouFH were cut sliort by death, Nnthaniel ChamLerlayne 
pulilishcd IV work on the euhject in Buhhii in 1070, the title 
of which is, Tractatus de Literis et Lingua Philoaophica, 
4to, 1G7D. The Encyclopedic of D'Alemheit and Diderot 
speaks of a work of Conrad Geener, entitled, " M ithrldatcs, 
de ratione comrnuni omnium linguarum ct literanim," in 
which he speaks of forming an univerwd laiignaj^e from their 
comhiniition. Rowlatid Junes piihlinhed three M-orks, whose 
Ifciriugs on the subject may be inferred from their titlca. 

" Uii^TuglyiiliicA ; or it gmuniiii.tiuLl in traduction to an iml- 
vcr-^ liiero^^iyjilii-f lnn;,'ii!i.^'c, oonsistinj^ of liii^'lisii signs a.ivd 
*'ciiccs ; ividi a dffiiiitiim of all the jiarlo uf iLe EiiyllsL, Wclsli, 
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Greok and LiiLin languages ; Bome pliyaical, melapiiysiuftl, aoA 
luoral cursory rcmarka on tlic nsturo, jiirft]>ert!Bs, ami rights of 
men ami things ; aiiJ rules anJ aiK-ciincus fur t-onijjnsin^ iin 
hieroglyphic Ttucabulary of tho aigna or figui-es, fts ■well as the 
eouufia of tliinga, iipui( rational anil jiiiikipopliicul principles, 
and tlic primitive uitauing of names. By R^wiiiuii JonOS, 
E-"!!- uftlip MiJillfi Tem|ile. 8vii. LoTnlnn, ITfiS." 

" The PhiloKojiliy of Worda : in two dialiigocs between the 
antlior and critic ; containing an explanation, -with varions 
BpGtiinipns nf tlie first liinj^uage, nii(t tlience of n.U dialectSj and 
the printiplea iif knowlcilf^c ; a IcKii^on of different names and 
p^issiiges in the Bihlt; anil ancient aatliors. and a ^iLin for an 
universal philosophical language. By Tlowland Jones, Estj. of 
the Middle Temple. 8vo. London, 1700." 

" An Eaany towarda an invpetigation and introduction of 
English aa an uiiivcrsiil lanyuiure, njjtm the first prinoiples of 
Eppcch, scc^rding- to its hieroglyphic (■i^n.o, argraphie arolic- 
types, aud superior proteasiona to originality ; a retrieval of 
original knowludf^C' and n reanion of nations and opinions, OH 
tho like priucijdpa, a^g well as tlie eviden-pe of ancient writersi 
willi an Jilngli&h graniniar; sonic illiistrotions of the author's 
latfl esanys, ami otlii?r iatefesting cliscoveHee. By Rowland 
Joncfi, Esu. (if the Middle Temple. 8vo. London, 1773-" 

Tbo following table will serve to give a aummaiy view of 
the progress of tlie invention, in the chronological order of 
the names of the iDventars, and tho object of tboir plans, 
whether aa to the written or Toaal character. 





LAfJUUA^IB^ ^^^H 


Naur. 


DATS. WntTTKS. 


Vocal. ^H 


1. Anonytnoue Sjianiurd 


KfM AriDimctiiUTl fllirurcs 


^^H 


i, AlviiUfUiuue Frmiclmiiui Idb'I iioi; !^p(;ciflc(l 


not spei:i£e<l. ^^H 


a. Ilei'k 


"'■" anJlL.tfffs JspetiBed. ^g 


4. But'her 


lltiil AritliiDotit'fll ligiiPeB 


^H 


S, ]>iLlf{unio 


ISIil Riiinaii l-(?trer* 


5fji>.<iflcd. ^^M 


(i. KirutiiT 


Hia:i not uacCTUiined 


nut iLscLTtiiiued, 


7. WilkhiB 


JRSa Haw cliiijw=ttr 


f|IL-cifllll. 


8. Kiilniitp 


1772 Nl-w clianirliT 


no ire. 


9. Nuptlimore 


173:1 AritlLuiiitiral ff|^rea 


speciflG] 


ICi. "VVolke 


17«7 Aritlinieik'Hl ligurei' 


nont'. 


11. J)e Murr 


179S New character 


nnne 


12. Viilcr 


J .„,, ( Arifh. fiffured ant 
' ( new thiEtrni'ler 


nunc. ^^^^^M 


in. Hourwitz 


laori New dmrjiotur 


^^^^^H 


14. Anilereon 


IHOa Npw clmraolfr 


^^^^^H 


15. Fannier 


1620 Hew tliariicter 


^^^^^1 
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SECTION V. 
PLAN OF THE PROPOSED SYSTEM. 

Tho proposed system is intended to comprehenc! "bolSi a 
written and a vocal language, in conformity with the follow- 
ing principles: — 

Written Langiuige. 

1. Each word should bo expressed by a fiingle charactCT. 

2. The characters Hboold bo arbitrary; noitter faiwo- 
glyphical nor emblematical. 

3. They should be simple in form, easily delineated, and 
easily distinguishable froUl one another. 

4. They should be as few as ia compatible with perspi- 
cuity. 

5. They should be so constructed as to be easily expressed 
in type-work. 

Vocal Lanffuage. 

1. Every written character should he expressed by a dis- 
tinct monosyllabic sound. 

2. There shonld be a separate sound for every vmtton 
diai^ctcr ; as many sounds as eharactera. 

3. The sounds should be of easy pronunciation, and easily 
distinguishable from one onother. 

Combined Language. 

1 . The characters and souhds should be unchangeable ; 
not subject to any modification from change of meaning or 
grammatical inflection. 
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2. They should bo so adapted to one another that each 
should excite the idea of the other in the mind of the 
reader or speaker. 

3. The words should be arranged in sentencee, according 
to the most simple order of construction. 

The following scheme for the construction of the language 
appears to combine all the preceding qualifications, and 
therefore to form a good basis for immediate experiment, 
with a view to future improvements arising from scientific 
experience. 

Proposed Universal Language. 

The universal language consists of a series of vocal sounds 
connected with a corresponding series of written characters; 
each sound forming a monosyllable, and each character being 
capable of being delineated by a single act of the pen. 



Vocal Langitage. 

The sound of every word is to be formed by two con- 
sonants, with an intermediate vowel or diphthong. 

The consonants are twenty ; eighteen to be used both a» 
initials and finals, the remaining two as finals only. 

Initials and Finals. 



h soundec 


as in 


but, tub. 


ui sounded 


aa in 


niiul, dam. 


d — 


a« in 


(lab, liad. 


n 


— 


as in 


nut, tun. 


dll — 


OS th in 


tbat, blithe. 


P 


— 


as in 


pack, cap. 


f — 


as in 


full, lufif. 


a 


— 


as in 


sap, pass. 


g — 


as in 


gntitiig. 


sit 


— 


as in 


ehall, lash. 


h — 


as in 


bat, bah. 


t 


— ■ 


ae in 


tell, let. 


j — 


as in 


. Jet, judge. 


tb 


— 


as in 


thin, with. 


k — 


aa in 


kin, nick. 


V 


— 


as in 


vile, live. 


1 — 


a« in 


let, tell. 


z 


— 


as in 


zeal, buzz. 






Finals only 




* 








tch sounded as la 


crutcli. 








ng -> as 


in 


eii^ 


. 
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The vowel sounds are eiglit; the iliphtbongal sounds, 
formed li'otu the vowel souddis, cigbt also. 



a soandeJ us a iu WH, 

^ — a in Uiiii, 

!v — a in lialjc. 

^ — e in IipU. 

e — oe in beet. 

y — i in bin. 

o — in both. 

u — oo ill bnot. 



Dq-hlhonffg. 

uii aoiimlod a-'STV-a in waj-, swan. 

uu — yra. in wiig, awiim. 

ua — ■ wa in. 'W'ay, swa.tlie. 

uo - — ■ We in U'et, sircttt.. 

ua — w(j(j in wt'cp, swc>et- 

iiy — wei! ia win, swim. 

[i'j — wci in wiirc, swoln. 

yu — ifu in iiilieu, snit. 



Tlie preceding sounds, wbather vowel, diptbongal, or con- 
BOiiaiit, biivG been selected a& being of the most geaeral use, 
and of easy pronmieiation. The uiuubcr of them will be 
foiind to bo adequate to all the usual purposes of language. 

The first eighteen of the consonauta, wlien used an the 
initial sounds ol' worda, being connected Bueceasivolj with 
each of the entire twenty used a£ finals by means of the 
inscition of any one of tlie vowi.d sounds, form 5(30 niono- 
Hj3bibic eoinids or worda, each consisting of a consonant, a 
vowel and a consonant; and, by chiviiging the intermediate 
vowel, each of tiieee 300 eoundu or words admits of eight 
Vfiriiitii»ns. thus producing tiylit tinica 3G0, or 2,880 wurde^ 
Ify Bubfttitutinf,' one of the cigJit dipbthonge instead of a 
vowel between each combination of coneonaiita, the number 
of sounds or worda can be doubled, thug producing a total 
of 5,T(iO HGpiurate and distinct oiuiioBjllabic Bounds yr vocal 
words. 

Writieti Lanfjiiatje. 

The basis of the written character is a straight line, with 
a cn-cular projection at one end. The circular part admits 
of nine variations, by means of the addition of ledger circles 
attached to it in difl'erent poeitionB. Where the character i» 
required to be of very email aize, tbeau lesser circles may 
be cxpreseed by dote. The character, both in its simple 
form and with itii leaser circular appendageu, whether in tlie 
form of smaller cii'cloe or dotOj is shown in Kig. 1 . 
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Nine more Tariationa eaii bo produced by giving a pointed 
termiimtion to the head of the characti^f, as in Fig. 2, thus 
proilucing eighteen primary chariictera. 

All additional appGndage may be attached to each of those 
oighteen characters ou that sido of the straight lino from 
which the circular liead ia tui'ned, so as to eoustitute a 
sGcondarj or final Borics. There arc twenty of theeo ajipen- 
dagGS, the shape of the last teii of thcim hiding tho rovorae of 
that of the first ten, as in Figs. 3, 4. 

The cbanicters formed hy each of these appendages, com- 
bined ■with the first and most simplo of the primary or 
initial charactors, are as in Fig. 5. 

As each of t!ic eiglitcen characters of the iirhnaiy eeries 
may have oiie of the twenty appcndaf^ea of the secondary 
eeries attaclied to it,, the compound character thus fonned 
may be made to aeemne eighteen tinjes twenty, or 360 
dietinct characters. 

By placing any one of these compound characters ift 
different positions round a common centre, bo aa to cotths- 
pond with the Giglit principal pointH of the niarhieni' com- 
pfts(4, it may be made to stand for eight ditf'eront words; 
thua malcijig tlie total number of characters produced either 
by change of form or of position 2SS0 ; and further, by revers- 
ing the position of thi? circular Iiead and its posterior appen- 
dage, that is, by turning tho circular head to the left, and 
its posterior appendage to the right, 2S80 additional charac- 
ters arc produced, making a total of 5760 characters. 

The arrangement of the charactors round the central point 
is shown, for vowols in Fig G, and for diphthongs in Fig. 7. 

From the foregoing Btatemcnt it is evident that tho num- 
ber of written cliftractere and that of VOCal Bounds are e(.[uaL 
The charactora a.nd sounds are connected with each other as 
follows : — 

Tlie eighteen primary charaeters repreuent the cightewi 
initinl consonants; the twenty posterior appendigoa tho 
twenty final consonants. The intermediate vowel or diph- 
thong by which the initial and. final consonant are connected 
together ao as to produce an articukto eouad or vocal mono- 
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ByllaWo is cspfeesed hj tlic poeition of the Btoni of tlic cha- 
racter. \V\wn the lioad of the character iu tamed to the 
rig-ht. and the etcm is perpendicular or upright, it shows 
tliat the first of the eight vowels in to he used as the con- 
netting mGdiom of articulation bctwcPii the initial aiid final 
coneonant ; when the Btcm, itfl head being still turned to the 
right, ia inclined to the right in an angle (if forty-five 
degrees, it indicates tlie second vowel; Vhen horizontal, with 
the head pointing to the right, the third ; when inclined 
dovniwards in an angle of forty-five dcgroest from the hori- 
zontfil line, the fourth; when perpendicularly downwards, 
the fifth ; when inclined downwards to the left in an angle 
of forty-five degrees, the eixth; when tamed horizontally to 
the left, the Bcvcnth ; and when indinod upwards to the 
left in an ang-lo of forty-five degreee, the eighth, By turning 
the circular head of the character to the left, and its poste- 
rior appendage to tho right, the eight preceding poaitiens of 
the stem indicate that each of the eight diphthongs is to be 
reapectively used in lieu of its corresponding vowel. 

This vftoahulary of 5760 words may bo further increased 
if DGceeBary — 

1. By using the primary or initinl characters without any 
postorior appendage to express in each of the eiglit vocalic 
positions tl]u combination of a consonant with a subsequent 
vowel or diphthong; tluia malting an addition of 288 words. 

2. Uy using the straight-line stem with a hoolt in place of 
the circular licad to express words formed «f a eingle vowel 
or diphthong, by which sixteen more words would be pro- 
duced. 

The total of characters and eoundis would then atand 
thus : — 

Wtritla iiTimil iffvowds or diplilliotiss bctwfi-n iMii=oT:ai)t?, 5,7fi0 

■ — fiiHowing a t'nisciruint, 2a» 

alnnf, . . , ia 



r,,imi 



3. Persons versed in the eonstruotiou of languages mnst 
be aware that it ih usual to apply the same word to two, 
tliree^ and eometiuies more meaniugs, without any risk of 
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misconception or confusion uf idea. If throe eeparato and 
uucoimucted meanings be attach«d to each of the characters 
of tiie proposed voeaLulary, the number of distinct signifi- 
cant ideas will by iiia'oiised tbree-tbld, or to aljout 16,000. 

4. Many compound terms ma.y be advantageously cx- 
preeaed bywords fonued of two sinipltT terms. This species 
of composition is common in many languages. The Kiiglish 
supplies numeroua irfttancee, an sea-vian; tlie German aatill 
greater nnmber. 

5. An additional ecriea of characters may be formed by 
affixing a booked ajipcndage to the extreniity of tho stem 
of the character not fuvniBlied with the circular head. A 
series of eorrespondiug sounds may be formed eitlier by the 
repetition of the initial eonaonaut, followed by tlie vowel if, 
or by Bubjoiiiing the sound of the Kiiglisli / to the final con- 
!^onant as nibl. pronounced as the Enghsh word nibble. 

6. The number of words may be made to receive an 
additional thiec-fold incroase, by an "arrangement of tlie 
cbaractera already described and figured in three Hnca, or 
above, on, and below a regulating line ; the character, 
when placed above the bno, cxpreHsiiig ono idea; when on 
the hue, a second ; and when below tlic line, a third. 

The number of words supplied by tlac vo^eabulary, aa con- 
structed without the aid of any of the sis modes hora 
BUgge&tod forits augmentation, will be found amply sufficient 
for all tho purpoeey of general eommmiication, winch iy the 
primary and principal object of tho invention^ and if the 
modes pointed out in the tbinl and fourth of these sugges- 
tions be adopted, which their general application in most 
languages isliows to he feasible and simple, the number of 
words may be increased to any practical amount, The 
additional number of words supplied by the tlrst and second 
suggestions is ijerhaps too small to compensate the disad- 
vantage of tlie corresponding increase of characters. The 
iifth and sixth Bugg:eation8, or either of them, may be ser- 
viceable in enlarging the vocabulary for ita application to 
the techniuil phraseology of tho scLoncea and artjfl. 
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TYPOGRAPHY or THE PROrOSED SYSTEM. 



The typography or setting up of the written matter in 
type work to be printed, will not be fijiind likely to \!k 
attended with the flitficultiea to he appreljended on rufleet- 
ing on the great number of characters to bo expreesed. The 
following brief deacription will demonstrate with what facility 
the prdCCHBcan l>e executed; premising' that, in conscqiienco 
of ev&ry word being cxpnisaed by a single ebaraeter, and 
not by a combination of letters as in alphabetic ivritinij, 
the languitgc may be printed in lines in any direction, cither 
liorizontally, from left to right, aft in Eng-lisl], or from right 
to left;, as in Ilebrcw; vertically, from top to bottom, aa in 
Chinese, or from bottom to top, a mode not adopted by any 
nation yet known. 

A type confiigta of a solid block of metal, in form of a. 
paralleUopiped, called tlie body, on the upper surface of 
which, called the faee. the letter or character to be ex- 
pressed Ktands out in relief. For tho purposes of the not- 
veTsal lan^niage tiie body of tt<e tyi'e must he an upi-ighf 
octa<jonal prism, that ia, its base and upper suri'aco tniint 
form two etpial regular octagons, and its aides eight equal 
rcctanglcR. By ineans of tlie ortagonal form tiie character 
impressed on its upper surface caa be turned to any of the 
eight points required for expressing the rowele or diph- 
thOTlgs, without any disarrangement of the matter. The 
type thus formed must be divided into twj jiarts from top 
to bottom, according to a straight line drawn parallel to one 
side of the oetagon, and passing not exactly through its 
centre, but so much to one side that one of the two portions 
of the divided octagon may bo somewhat wider than the 
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otlior. The character rcprcspnting -the; initial consonant 
should 1)0 iiHpreaaod on the face of the troadcr portion of 
the dirided typo, and bo placed that its linear part (should 
range along the dividing line, its ■cironlar head or loop ho 
turned to tho angular side of the typo, and ita two ostremi- 
tiea he placed at equal distaneoa from the top and bottom. 
The character re])resenti»g the final coneouaut should bo on 
the other portion of the tj-po, so that on joining the two 
portions together, ajid thus forming a single compound type, 
the juncture of the final with the initial character may he at 
the lower end of tho loop of tho latter, bo as to form a. BJiigle 
charactier compounded of an initial and a final. The com- 
pound types thus formed, wlion put together tn compose a 
page of piiiited matter, will siippoi-t one auothcr in tho 
chase, or fi'iimc in which they are arranged, and thorefora 
will not require, excopt in the case of imperfect jiagoK, what 
is technically called famituro to liold them eonipactly iu 
their proper position when the ehaee ie moved. 

Nothing more would be required to ro'uder the typo- 
graphical apparatus complete, were it not for tho necessity 
of introducing points for pauses, and marks for notes of 
reference, and for distinguishing proper names. To afTord 
siiacc for the insertion of thcflc, without disarranging tho 
octagO[ial form of the matter to wJiich it owes ita fisity, a 
alight alteration iu the ehapa of the body of the typo will 
be reqniijite. 

By means of the following simple device, the types used 
for stops, proper natnca, and references to notes, the marks 
for each of which are deseribod in jjago 90, ran ho inserted 
in the type work without auy interference witli its octagonal 
arrangement, and with Tcry little additional trouble to the 
compositor. An indentation should be made in the middle 
of each stdo of the octagonal prism, deep enough to admit 
a thin metal rule, somewhat tliicker than what ptiintcrs caJl 
a hair-space, which would afford breadth euffieiont to haTO on 
ita upper edge the dota for points and references, or the 
single or double bnee for proper uamce. These rules eliould 
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be exactly of such length as to allow them to fit precisely 
into the indentation ; and both they and the indentation 
should be 80 finished off at each end as to dovetail into one 
another, and thus prevent the former from dropping out into 
the corresponding indentation of the adjoining octagon when 
the chase is moved. The description of this part of the 
mechanism will be at once understood on referring to the 
diagram in which the octagons are represented, for' vowels, 
m Fig. 8 ; for diphthongs, in Fig. 9 ; and for the- indented 
octagons, both single and connected with one another, in 
Figs. 10, 11. 

The number of tj^es, or, more correctly speaking, of 
demi-types, necessary to be used in printing the universal 
language, according to the preceding method, will be — 

1. For the initial conaonants, with loops to the right, to 

exprew Towel sounda, . . , .18 

2. For the initinl consonants, with loops to the left, to 

express diphthongal sounds, . . .18 

3. For the final eomonants after a vowel, . . 20 

4. For the final consonants after a diphthong, . . 20 

5. For the initial consonants, nlien fiilloweil by a vowel 

or diphthong only, a bknl: demi-type, . . 1 

6. For the hooked characters for vowels and (liplithoiiga, 

one to tlie right, another to the left, . . 2 

T. For the thin types, for points and lines, . , 5 

84 

A small number of types for the expression of six 
thousand characters, especially when it is considered that a 
complete pair of cases for holding the types required to 
print in English, according to, the alphabetic system, con- 
tains 150 boxes or separate compartments. 
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SECTION VII. 



GRAMMAR OP THE PROPOSED SYSTEM. 



Every word slioiUJ express &ne idea; or, if luori? than one, 
each should he totally distinct froni thcv others, as suggested i 
iu the third mode of increasing the number of worda. See* 
SGctioti v., page 91. 

Synonyiaoua ivords should bu rejected, as also equivocal. 

Appropriate words should he supplied for new ohjccts. 

Tho words in every eentence should be arranged in the 
most simple order, which is generally, — 1st. The subject of 
discourse, accompanied by the terms used to qualify it;' 
2ud. Tlie Tiianner iu which the subject acta or is acted upon, 
with its niodificii.tions : 3d, The object upon which the action 
is ilirected; 4th, Modifying drcumHtancea. In other words,! 
1st. The noun, or pliraac uaed instead of a noun; 2d. The 
yerb, with its adjuncts of mood, tcnac, &e., caeL of thcBO 
being expreeised by a separate character; ."Ird. The object of| 
discourse; 4th. Advorba and adverbial phrases used to- 
modify and illustrate the verb. 

The nuHibei's, gendors, aud cases of nouns should he 
Gxpreesed hy separate words. The noun of itself expresses 
tho singular number; a term sJgnifying more thuii one 
annexed to it, the pluraL For example, — Man w a ro^tional 
being, i/i't mantj man are iiTathiia} ; this form of espressin^j 
the plural has intelligible and ba conforinaible to the gcneralj 
rules in grammar as that commonly made use uf^.^/»ni fa 
ra/ionat htlntj, yet many wen are irrational. Men in the 
plural is a& ungranimiLtical as man, and not more intelligildc. 
The correct grammatical cxprcfsion, according to the gencw 
rule in Englifih grammar, would he ma\ia. 

Gender, being tho distinction of sex, admits hut of two' 
TariatiouB to designate malo and female. The variation may 
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be exproased either by an alteration in the radicul word, 
iiidica.ting' the change to the female sex, as ig usual in most 
languages, or bjapplying an adjective indicating the ses to the 
railica.1 word in thoao caeca in which it is neceaaary that the nex 
should bo specified. Thue, the terra spart'ow should be used 
when that species of bird is spoken of without regard to 
Bex, otherwiso the exprossionBTiifl^*! sparrow or female spar- 
row fthoiuld be used, In common parlance, wo saj cock- 
sparrow and Iien-sparrow, thus indulging in a useless waste of 
words ; as is also the appl^g separate words for the 
different eexes (jf the same speciea ; as, a bitU, a c<nc, A 
neuter gender is superfluous; its use haa led to glaring 
gTaaima.tical abaurdities in many languages. 

Caae&p if difttiuguished from each other according to the 
circuiDBtances which eeeni to require them, would be aa 
numcrouB as the propositions by which the changes of cir- 
cumstances arc marked. No good reaeon can bo alleged 
why the CKpreseionH of a table, to a table, and by a table, ■ 
sliould ha more distiiigui shingly marked than on a itthh, 
over a table-, wider a table, &c,, nor ivhy the oxpresaions bi/, 
from, and with a table, sliould be indicated by the sttme 
caso. Prepositions serve every purpose i'or which caaea have 
been invented. When cases, uumhcrs, and geadei^ are ex- 
pre-saed separately from the euhject they are designed to 
modify dechnations arc abolished. 

Adjectives require no modifications of gender, number, 
case, or declension, being sullicicntlj marked a^ to all these 
attributes by the nouns to which thej apply, and of which 
they virtually form a part, 

Compariaou ia beat expresaed by separate words. The 
degrees of comparison are infinite. There is but one proper 
Hiiperlative, indicating a degree of excess or diminution 
beyond all other standardB of the same quantity or quality, 
which standard is generally expressed in Euglisb by the 
terms most and feast. Othfir superlatives, improperly so 
called, are but vague and ill-defini?d degrees of coTnparison. 

The personal pronoun ia the only pronoun properly so 

u 
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called; all the others are merely adjectives, qualifying aom 
noun to which they aro applied. Case is aa superfluous i 
pronouns as ui nouns. There is no reason why the expres- 
Biou tfive he the book shoulJ uot he in use as well ah t/i 
Jahn the hooir. Tlio members of the Society of Friends us 
the ohJQctive case Thee, where other denominations of 
christians apply Thou. The practice, though ungrammatical 
andiuclegaat, is perfectly inteUigihle, Yet the same clasaca 
of society who mark this deviation from the custontaiy niodcii 
of Bpeecb aa iacorirect> use the plural pronoun j/uu inetead 
of tiiou, when addressing a single person. Thus fashion, 
not gmmtnar, is the dictator of lauguago; and why fashion 
should not be compelled to unito witli common sense, in- 
stead of struggling against it, no satisfactory reason can he 
bo given. 

All the modifications of verbs are hettor expressed, hj 
separate terms than hj tho cumbersome and intricate appen- 
dages of voices, conjugations, niooda, tenaes, nunihera, and 
persons. The change has lieeu produced with very good 
effect in seTeral modoni languages to a. great degree, aud in 
the Chinese language altogether, without at all impeding 
the free communication of thought, or CTen in the latter 
instance affecting the elegancies of stylo, for in no other 
nation are these elegancioa more the subject of continued 
and minute attj^ntion. Tli« vciicos are teat cxpreased by thd 
verb to be appbed to the adjective or attribute intended to 
he conveyed. The number of moods in common use in most 
languages is both redundant and defective. The indicativ* 
mood is used to supjdy the want of an interrogative mood;' 
the imperative, those of a persuasive and a supplicatory- 
mood; the optative, subjunctive, and conditiontJ have to bo-I 
helped out by adjunctive particles, notwitli standing theii- 
variation of termination; the infinitive is, strictly spcaldng, 
a noun. Pereon and number belong properly to the Bulyecb.'^ 
of the verb, not to the verb itself. All tht'st modificittions 
being done away with, there is an end of conjugation. 

Adverbs are contvacted forms of circumstances appendantj 

I 
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^Terbs, It is a qucetion whether thej would be better 
wtprcssed bj single words comprehending the whole scope 
of the eircuinstanco intondod to be espressed, or hy giving 
the phrase in fiiU. The fopmcr metliod would increase the 
number of chnractera; the latter would tend to lengthen the 
sentence considerably. 

The pure pTeposdtions are few, as ako are the conjunc- 
tions and interjections. Many of the bo called iuterjootionB 
in most languages are verLs or elliptical phrases, reducible to 
their proper grammatical positions. In compound words 
the same preposition is often used, both indie criminately to 
increase and to diminish the force of the terra. 

In punctuation hut three pauses are neoessary, — the 
comma, colon, and period, which may he marked by one, 
two, or tlu'cc dota ; thus, comma, . colon, : period, ,'. or • . 
iBterrogations may be marked by a specific character both 
at the beginning and end of the interrogative sentence ; or, 
!W in suggested in De Mui-r'd eoheme (see page SO), by a 
specific mart over or under the word on which the etress of 
the quention restH. 

The rejection of declensions and conjugations would sim- 
plify grammar greatly. A'arro, in his treatise De Linr/iia 
Latina, says, that the inflexions of a verb through its several 
voices, moods, and tenses, amount to about fiie bundled ; 
and there being four conjugations, the amount is increased 
to two thousand. Tlie anomalies and exceptions more than 
double the difficulty and labour necesaary to become master 
of all these. 

The i>rincipl«'« of the gi-anunai" of the Universal language 
may l)c Bumniud up in the following rides: — 

1. All the changes of nouns and verbs as to gender, num- 
ber, case, declousion. conjugation, mood, tense, and perBon, 
are %<> be expressed hy additional worde, and not by any 
alteration of tho radical word. 

% All the worda and phrases in a sentence are to be 
arranged according to the most simple order of the thou^^htB. 

3. l''igurativc language is to be avoided as nmch a^ 
pnHnible. II 2 
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The first of these nilea (Ioe8|awaj with most of the diffi- 
culties of etymologj. 

The second sinnplifies the sjntax. 

The third leads to accuracy and perspicuity of expreBsion. 

Bishop Uutclilnson, in his treatise " en the aJTantages uf 
a good language, with an exaiiiii)a.tion of the etatc of the 
Enghah language in his time," points out the advantages it 
possesaea by the rejectioQ of the eyetem of modifying the radi- 
cal word by meana of declenaion and conjugation, as in. the 
Greek, Latin, and lIcLrew, and substitutuig in its etead 
that of SpparatQ particles tocxpreeB theae modifications; see 
Appendix, No. 9 ; see also Appendix, No. 1 0, which contains 
a steteli of the elements of umver&al grammar, by M, Court 
de Gebelin. Dugald Stewart, in his Diescrtation on the 
Philosophy of the Human IVIind. forcibly points out the 
injurious effects on philosophical disquisitions, produced hy 
a complicated arrangement of worda caused by combining 
the radical M'ord and its grammatical iniiexiou into one com- 
pound term : — 

" Tlie flera-ngcd tcnllocatioii of the wurile in Lutin conijioai- 
tioBaidapuworfiilly the impiiaition we Irnvt; boen nnw paneiilor- 
ing, a.nd renders that language an inconvenient nu'ilium of 
jiliilopo^jl.ln'al cojnnninicatit'D, as well o^ an iucoavenient ins-tru- 
nieat of apcumto tliuttglit. lucleed, in ftll languages in wliicli 
this IfLtitudci in the arra.ng'CQipnt of wonis ifi admitted, tho 
asaueialLona among wnrJa must be looBpr than wIicFP one ijiva- 
rifulile order \s followed; and of couseqiienc*, on the principles 
at Hume and Cainplietl, tho mistakes which uti committeJ iii 
reasoniujrg p spresecd in eucli languages will not be b<> easily 
detected," 
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SECTION VIII. 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OF TFIE PROPOSED AXD FRECEDrNO 

SISTEMS. 



On reference to the chronological tahle of the names of the 
iiiveiitora of the universal language, already enumerated, and 
of their proposed means for effecting the oLject, it will he 
found that most of the cafty inventors adopted the arithiQCti- 
cal figures already in use throughout Europe, while those of 
Liter date preferred the use of a new character, devised each 
for luH own [»!an. Arithniotioal figurea possees the advjtn- 
tages of heing very generally known, and adopted to a 
great extent ; also thoaa of conciBent?Bs and of perspicuity, no 
far at least as Ihey are applied to thoit original purpose, tliO 
aiinpliii cation of numerica! ealculations. But when uncd to 
expresH all tlio ideas that rG([uire to be clothed in worJa. in 
any language, the recollection of the peculiarities of each 
combination of them woidd be an intolerable burden on the 
memory. For supposing, according: to the opinion of aomo 
of the iuventorft, ten thousand words to be sufficient for tho 
general purpoeeB of manldud^ ten only of these words could 
be ejJtpi'ea^ed by the ten digita. ninety by the coudjination 
of two digits, nine hundred by that of three; whereas 
every otiP of the remainder of the ten thousand would require 
a eonibitiation of four digits, or a number of four places of 
figures, each diutingtiishable from its feUowe only by a eep- 
anite selection and arrangement of eome of the ten primary 
digits J an GxerciHe of memory to be loolced for only in a moat 
expert calculator. A syetem of new characters diflcrentfroni 
those of any existing alphabet has tberoforebeen adopted by 
the invoiitors of later times, most of which present as much 
difficulty from their extraordinary shapes and complication 
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of lines, as the miraerical characters. TIio difficulty ariaing 
from the construction of the radical characters has been m 
moat iustEinccs increased hy making tlie gramiQatical modi- 
fications a. part of the original word, us in the Greek and 
Latin languages ; thus deviating still more from the simplicity 
of atructiu-G, which should bo a pi-imaiy csecntial in a 
language intended for the great mass of mankind tliroughout 
the world, 

Again — most of the mvc?-ntor8 have confined tbemeelveB to 
a written language, which, though very ueefuJ, would be 
yery imperfect. The necessitj of using pencil and paper for 
every question and answer between man and mun might serve 
as a satisfactory, but certainly would be a very tedious mode 
of maintaining a continuous convereation. This deficiency 
aft'ticta the ayatema of all the inventoraj except those of 
Bock, Dalgarno, Wilkins, and Northmoro, and with respect 
to these four, none of theii' pluuii presents a.uy conne^Lion 
between the written character and the TOcaJ Bound. It 
would be with tbem as it ie with the Chinese at pres&nt; a 
man might bo able to read and viiidertttand a passage in a 
book, or a portion of a letter addressed to him, but would bo 
without the meana of communicating the knowledge of itfl 
contGHta to a person unable to read, or unacquainted with the 
character in which the book or letter was written. 

The system now submitted to public inspection, is free 
from these objections. Each chai-acter stauds for a word ; 
each is simple in its construction. The most complicated, 
if indeed the term comidication citn be justly applied to any 
of them, is dietinguisbable i'rom the others more eaeily than 
BBveral of the alphabetic characters of any known lajiguage 
arefromaonie<»f theh'fcUowa. Take, for instance, b, d, p. and 
q, Or n and u in the English alphabet. In type work tbee© 
letters are uot o&sdy dititinguj 3 liable from one a.notb<:r, &a 
every teacher of 3'oung children muBt acknowledge; in. 
writing, they ai'e etill less distinguishable. In the proposed 
language, every character presents a marked difference from 
any other, and each of them can be written without raising 
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tUe poll from tliepappf. Thoadoptiuiiof separate cliarafiterfl 
or words to expreaa the modificfttioH? to whicii the radical 
term must be, in most instanceR, subjected, secures to the 
languajro the Fiimpliciitj, both in reading and speating it, 
wliit'li shouhl bo a. primary eeaential in ita eonBta.'nctioii. The 
proposed Bystom alao eatabKahes a connexioQ between the 
written and vocnl language, not existing in any of the 
preceding. Tlie shape and poeition oK t]io ■written character 
affords an immediate and ready clue to the pronoun ciation 
of the Tocal word intended to express it; as in like manner, 
the sound of the hitter is a precise gidde to the figure of the 
former. 

Ill one circumstance, the propoaed system, as -well aa every 
other heretofore proposed, is deficient ; and tliatj too, on a 
point pronounced by Des Cartes and Leibnitz, two of tbemost 
profound thinkera wlto have investigated the subject, to bo 
easeiitial to its perfection, There is still wantLng an arrange- 
mont of the words of the language according to the order of 
the thoughts of the human mind ; in fact, a classification 
according t« tlia manner in which ideaa are formed, com- 
mencirtg with tlie most simple and carried on to the most 
■complicated. We agree with Descartes, that " such a 
classlfiiatiou ia possible, and that the ecienco on which it 
dppeiids 13 capable of being discovered ;" as also that it is 
what Bacon calla " a desideratum." But we differ with him 
in tho sentiment of despondency winch urged him to the 
assertion that, it never would be reduced to practice. On 
the contrary, the present state of science gives the hope that 
tlio object is not merely attainable, hut that its attainment 
is not very distant. Let but the spirit of iaquiaitive research, 
now alive in eo many departments of science, be awoltened 
to the practicability of an all- pervading organ for the com- 
munication of thought, and it is inipoaaible but that tho 
ingenuity of application now at work in every quarter in 
which the powers of mind are in exertion, will ensure ita 
progresKivo and ultimate development. In the era in which 
Des Cartes flourished, in the seventeenth century*, when the 
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new philosophy was still Btrug:glingagaiiiBt prejudico and error, 
such approhonsionswero adaiiesible; in the middleof the nine- 
teenth, they would be iiitolerahle. The proposed plan admit* 
of an. upproximation, distant, it muet be confegged, toward* this 
consummatioii. The construction of the primary cbaract'erft 
in it is such, that they can be applied to a certain number of 
aiinpler or radical ideas, Bomewhat liko the predicaineiita or 
categories of Dal^rno and Willtins, but more Bcioiitific, under 
which many of the more complex notions may he classed, so 
as to lead to the knowledge iind recollection of these with 
great facility. The selection of the subjcL-ts foir auch a 
category is left, as it ought to he, to the consideration of the 
racfFB matured judgment of the scicntiijcphihtnthropists, who, 
it is to ho hoped, will devote some attention to the plan now 
laid before them in its present incipient state, bo as to mould 
it into a form worthy of tlie approbation of the onlai-ged 
intellects alJTG to its importance, and suitable to the attain- 
ment of its great object, the reimion of mankind into one 
social family. 

Tlio opinions of Sir- John HerschGl on tlie suTiject of 
nomenclatures, and more especially on the comparativo 
advantages of those of a scientific and popular or arhitrary 
description, as stated in his preliminary discourse on tlio 
Study of Natural Tbdosophy (see Appendix, No. U), serve 
to confimi the position that the latter of these modes of 
arrangement may be introduced in practice with good effect, 
in those cases in which a strict adherence to ecientiiic accu- 
racy 18 yet unattainable. 
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SECTION IX. 



"PLAN" TOR THE DISSEMINATION OF THE UNIVERSAL LA24GUAGB 

THH.OU«HOTJT TUB WOULD. 



The only real value of an univeTeal language, bucIi as that 
here proposed, is its utility, wliicli mn&t depend not merely 
on its intrinfiic merit, but also on tl^e good opinion formod of 
its efficacy in tho minds of those inclined to interest them- 
selveB in its propagation, as a means for extending the ephere 
of religious, moral, scientific, Jind commercial knowledge. 
Considered in this point of view, a vcrj serious obstacle haa 
to be removed. "The main difficulty attendant on the 
introduction of a proposal of this nature/' says one of those 
writers who entertain practical views on the subject, "is not 
BO much in -tho invention of a siinplo, easy, and commodious 
character, as in inducing; several nations to make use of it." 
It must, however, he kept in mind, that thie opinion, which 
is the conclusiou not merely of an individual, but of several 
others, who, like him, have taken enlarged views of the 
subject, waa expreeaod dm-ing a period in wliich the inferests 
of every n,ation were generally supposed to lie diametrically 
opposed to those of all othera with which it had the means 
of maintaining any intercourse ; aperiod during which every 
thing gained by a neighbour country was looted upon as so 
much lost to ourselves. In such a state of affairs, it was to 
be expected, not only that the actual difficulties attending 
the introduction of a scheme proposing to confer equal 
benefitfl upon all, would bo mucli over-ratedi but that it 
would be rejected eummarily, and without investigation, by 
a large, and, unhappily, an influential class of personswhich 
derives its main support and weight in society from the con- 
tinuance uf a system of conflicting interests, and that it 
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would, consequcatl^r, be opposed by clamour inetead of 
argument, be beaten down and thrown aside contemptuously 
as the idle drpaai of a visionary tbenriBt, 

But public opinion has undergone a change for the better. 
Many things not lon^ since pronounced to be impoBsihle, have 
not only been proved to be practicable, but have been carried 
BO successfully and universally into effect, a,s to become 
famihar objeeta of eTery day occurrence. Many things that 
some yeara ago were deemed to border on the uiiraculoiis, 
now excito emotiony of wonder, chiefly at not haying been 
long Binco invented and brought into action. The Marquis, 
of Worcenter'Bmysterioua intimations of the powers of ateam, 
when first broached, and for many years after, were read, 
thrown aside, and kughed at. Fifty years ago, the opera- 
tions of that agent were pronounced to be inapplicable to 
proccsBCB Tc(iuiring delicacy of manipulation. At a later 
period, its efficacy in ocean navigation was dogmatically 
denied. Its powers have triumphed over these and many 
other prejudices. The consideration now is not how far 
they have advanced, but where they will stop ; a question 
to which consummate ignorance alone would he hardy 
enough to hazard a reply. The scientific dilettante who firBt 
amused himself with extracting sparke from the knuckles of 
the wondering bystanders by his electiical machine, would 
have laughed outright at the brazen-faced empiric who 
would have dared to foretell that this toy would in no long 
ppocees of time, ewell out to an engine conveying sound 
with a rsipidity abnoBt equal to light.* Those are among the 
magiK agencies of natural science, by which the visionai'y 
speculations of by-gone years have been converted into every- 
day realities. ^Vhy not anticipate similar results from the 
agency of intellectnal science? Whatever has been gained 
for tho human kind in the natural world, has been effected 



• ComnmnicatJonS' tj meaTia of t!»e Electric Telegmpli would bo much 
tnon e0feetivt> if hhiiIg in On' univorsii! ! 11.11 (fuiige, tliiin when, aa al present, 
&taf QBB iM? uiLili'tatiNul smd aiisW't'Tt'd ouiy by tiio&u undoreluniling Ifit- 
langUHge of the quGatioiior. The nutiug cf tlieiu in writing nouM alto he 
more expeditious. 
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liT tlie action of lulnct upon the miiterial creatiou. Wbj not 
anticipate resulta equaily wornlerfiil and rapid tlirough the 
agency of mind acting upon itself? If the mental state of 
Africa, 01- of South America, oi- of Auatrsdia, be compared 
witii that of Great Britain, or of Pi'ance, or the United States> 
the progress of intellectual invention will lie found aa 
extmovdinary and as rapid as has (leen that of materia! ; and 
if not iL» muah the objoct of jnstly excited adiiuratiou, it ia 
80 only because its operations are not e^pally the olijecta of 
the external sensos. 

And hero, perhaps, another difficulty, already noticed in 
a preceding' section a» affecting the succeesful acconipUsli- 
ment of the objects of tlic universal !angu;ige, ehould be more 
closely analyzed; a difficulty certainly equally great as 
that just now under consideration, and which appears 
to have so far paralyzed the efforts of eome of the niost 
profound thiiikors of modern times, as to have caused them 
to tehnquiah tho contemplation of the subject in despair. 
It is laid down by several of those pfreat men. m may be 
eeeu by reference to the quotations from Des Cartes, Leib- 
nitz, Bisliops AV'ard and Wilbine, in the preceding pagea, that 
to perfect eut'h a language, the subjeeta of it mast he an-angod 
philosophically, according to the nature of things and to the 
order of human thoughts. The utility of Buch an arrangement 
is ackuondedged. Its accomplishmont has been attempted 
by several of the inventors of the systeuiH already noticed. 
A great part of Wilkina' folio ia occupied by it. Dalgamo, 
De Mtirr, and the Spanish Jesuit, have pubheheJ their cate- 
gories ; all, it must be confessed, very imperfect, Dei Cartes 
evidently gives up the attempt as hopeless, by postpooia^ it 
to a penod of viflioiiary excellence. AU, however, while 
they agree as to its extreme difficulty, acknowledge its prac- 
ticability ; all unit© in thinking that it is not absolutely 
impoBbible. If not impossible, the abandonment of the 
experiment must bo pronouuccd unphiloaophieal, notwith- 
Btanding the failure of the preceding trials, and the decisive 
opinion of ao profound a thinker as Des Cartes againat 
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pergeveriiig. We cannot jump at once into perfoctior. If 
the efforts to attain a most desirable olyeet arc to be 
relinqulRhed because Intlierto inefFoctual, science would soon 
be, not at a stand atill, for that is impossible, but in a state 
of ruinous retrogreasion. The world would fall Lack into the 
chaos of the dark agt'a witbout being able to plead the excuse 
of the external circninstanceB tliat led to tbat deplorable 
state of bumanity. But tboro are esampica sufficient before 
us to show that, though perfection may be etiU far distaut, 
mucb may be done towards its approximation. If tbe 
cheniibt, after baring evolved the rudiments of that 
invaluable BcicncG out of the mysticisnia of alcliymyT had 
shrunk back a.t the contemplation of how little was yet gained, 
how much was stUl to be acquired — if the botanist etopt 
short on surveying the ever increasing" multiplicity of indi- 
vidual plants, that Boomed to set classification at defiance— 
if" thematbematiciancontontcdhunself with the combinatiorai 
of the Roman or of the Arabic mode of numerical notation, 
what now would he the state of man as respects these 
departments of science ? How much would be wanted of 
what constitutes the comforts and Inxuries of social life» 
the solace and rcEef of Bickness, the improvements of the 
arts, tlie elevations of science ? The master minds that 
explored those hitherto almost unknown tracts of nature, did 
not act 80. They did not despair. They did not postpone 
their aapirationa at perfection to tlie period of a fool's para- 
dise- Their airan^emeuta wero imperfect, they improved 
them'; their nomenclntureswerefaulty, they corrected them; 
their notation was defective, they enlarged it; tliey have 
thus made chemistry, and botany, and mathematics, what 
they are at present, useful as arts, admirable as sciences ; 
and they have excited the hopes of thousanda of ardent 
imitators, to push forward to future discoveries that will 
call down greater blessings on their exertions by thogonera- 
tiona yet to come, than what wo of the present day grate- 
fully offer up to the memory of the mighty spirits departed, 
who have advanced thus far. The same ma-y he done in 
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languflge. Tlie only questions to be solved are — is the 
project useful? ■would society profit Ly its success? These 
questions have heen anawered by an tmiTereal aye. Is it 
posaihlo ? Tliis also has been answered in the affirmative, 
if a proper line of direction be taken in the inyestigation, 
wluch can only bfl accomplished by repeated trials, Some- 
thing has been already done; catcgoriee have been foi-med ; 
defective, no doubt, but leading to Homething better. The 
first step to advance from the rttdiments of theory to the eo-Hd 
ground of practice, in afew, perhaps isolated, perhaps obscure 
and limited casea, will open new views, and correct primary 
eiTora of inexperience. Much may thus be done, but by 
sitting down in dcepondent apathy, nothing. 

To revert to what is, in reality, the only main obataole to 
be sunuouuted, its favorable reception among civilized 
nations, go as to cauae it to be disseminated generally 
throughout the world, Volney, in the dedication of his 
CHsay on the application of the European alphabet to the 
languages of Asia,* saya : — "It is not enough to have invented 
a. practicable plan, it ttiUt be put in execution. To effect 
this, a central and public authority should &tamp it with 
the fieal of ite approbation ; effective marka of encouragement 
should be held out ; the labour devoted to its propagation 
shouUl be assured of its due reward; schools should be 
established, and studies directed towards the promotion of 
thn plan,'^ The expediency or even the propriety of depend- 
ing upon the countenance or Bupport of public authorities m 
the first instance, is more than doubtful ; certainly, if all the 
enlightened governments, or even a portion of them, adopted 
the jirinciples of a well digceted plan, and combined to carry 
it into effect, its anecess would be no longer problematical, 
it would be both certain and rapid. JTor in there reason to 
apprehend that several, at least, of the cvisting govemraente 
of the civilised world, would act together to forward it. 



* L'.Ml\ibet ^uropreo uppliqup aux LamgEiea ABbt-iiiiiee, Oamge 
flemeiiiairv, uiilc n tout vo^ageur en Aaie. Pur C. F, V»lnej, 8yu,, 
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The present etato of tlio alioljtion of Negro slaveiy shows 
that where a great occaeion requires it, thoro are governments 
to he found among -whom hirmorty of BpntiincDt and unity of 
action will not be wanting' for itaaccoropH^hraeiit, But it is 
a question whether goverumentfl should take tJie initiative; 
whether a government should not be cou-rinced by one or 
more pveliminarj' exporinienta of the beneficial worldTigs of 
a measure beforo it ap|>ropriatea to it anj portion of the 
pubUft wealth entriisted to its management. 

The eomnieneement of tho experiment shouhl not depend 
on tho assent of a government ; it should be efitcted by the 
combined energies of individual exertion. The present state 
of aociety affords just grouuda for an anticipation of siiccosa 
to such a niovomcnt. There is now a powerful and JJicreaeijig 
tendency towards enlarging the quantity and extent of" useful 
fcuowledge, from an equally increasing cuuviction that such 
enlargeuient caunot i'all to produces a reaction highly favorable 
to the best interests of those who exert themselves most 
influentiallyin its eproad. Two of the most powerful motives 
that actuate the human mind, religion aud commerce, co- 
operate in pointing out the paramount advantage of enlai-ging 
and strengthening the amicable relations between man and 
man throughout tlio world. To oiFoct these objects, the one 
sends forth its missionaries, tho other its mei-chauta. So far 
Eire the former aud now nearly antiquated prejudices respect- 
ing jarring interests from operating upou either of these 
elates to their mutual injury, that it is an acknowledged fact, 
that the Buceeas of the one promotes that of the other. The 
dcilitiea afforded by increaeed commercial intercourse 
eraooth the way fur the introduction of better systems of 
religious miaeions; and tho iueroaeed nimiber of these excites 
now demands for the comforts and cotiveniencoB of life, the 
knowledge of which is found to accompany tlie tcaclier of 
religion in his progreaa. The use of an universal languago 
in facilitating the operatioiia of both those agencies, in 
eua-bling tho missionary (o communicsite more fi-eely with 
those whose spiritual condition he is labouring to improve. 
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and the merchaot, in like maTiner, to conTcrse, without the 
interference of inteTmediato agents, with those witli whom he 
wiatiea to eommencp or enlarge Lis dealings, is almost eclf- 
evident. The difficulty ia. as has boon juet stated, to bring 
this iiiatrunieiit of spiritual and temporal improvement fully 
Into action, and tliiii dlMculty, as in all caaoa of experiment 
upon an extended ecale, is greatest at tlie commencement. 

Th-e attempt, if the object i^ to be gained, must commence 
somewhere, and by means of voluntary exertions. It ia 
proposed to make Great Britain the ori^iatiug centre; 
partly from a feeling of natural sympathy with the hopes and 
fortunea of fa.t]ier-land, but more from the acknowledged 
character of the British people. The spirit of persevering 
enterprise has. lonj; been more vigorous, and its effects more 
succeafiful with them, than in any other known nation. 
Hence there ie alt-eady a greater field of operations laid open 
in those rcgjonji in wliicha certain degree of intercoureo with 
Great Britain haa been established, and a surer ground of 
Lope for a continuance and expansion of the same spiiit 
essential towards carrying oat the undertaking to its farthest 
limits. 

The means proposed for putting tlie syetem to the test of 
practice on a scale adequate to prove its efficiency, are to be 
attained through the agency of a voluntary association of 
individuuht, imprciseed with a conviction of the utility of the 
plan, and provided with funds adequate to carry it fully into 
execution. 

The great results produced by eimilar associations are 
nobly e^xemplified in the progress of the leadijig religious and 
beneficent societies throughout the British empire. The 
Bible Soeioty and the Misaionaij aocietiea have each collected 
and ap[ilied to their respective purjto^es. sums adequate to 
form and support, for a period of many years, an institution 
such AS that now proposed, The fund which was collected 
by the Ixmdon Irish Society for the relief of the Irlah 
peasantry dm'iiig a season of unexampled disitrcss, amounting 
to £300.000, would be amply sufficient to defray all the 
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erpenditiire of the proposed institution, until its progress be 
such as to justify tlie interfercaee of the govcrnmenta of the 
ciTilised world to give it tlielr BUpport. The Irish fund was 
for the temporat'y relief of a jjortion of a population under 
eight millions. The proposed pUn contemplates the sijiritual 
and temporal improToment of numherlesB milliouH for a 
continued series of years. 

An approximatior to the amount of the annual expendi- 
ture of such an institution may be host formed l)y the 
consideration of what may be deemed the mode ol' procedure 
moe-t likely to promote the great ohjoct of the deeign. 

It is proposed that a few intelligent and well educated 
individuals eihould devote tliemselvos to the study of the lan- 
guage, so as to make theinselvee thoroughly acquiunted with 
its principles ia its present rudiiiiental state, and to devise 
future improvements. 

Among the first objects to which the professors should 
direct their attention, should he the compiling of rudimentai 
books and vocabularies, particularly directed to render the 
language an organ of colloqaial intorcom-se. If the primary 
profeesora were accompanied by their famUies, the great 
object of coDoquial infccrcoiirBe would be considerably pro- 
motodi provided these latter cordially seconded the views of 
the principals. It would also be desirable, that the profes- 
sors Bhould be selected from among nations speaking different 
languages, in order thus to spread a knowledge of the 
existence and progrees of the experiment throughout other 
countries; and to check, and if possible to prevent the 
prevalence of an idiomatic phraseology likely to insinuate 
itself into the system if wholly unLJer the manjigement of 
individuals of the same nation. It also would be the duty of 
these professorB to translate select treatises into the new 
language, and to act as instructors, under proper regulations, 
to those wisliing to make themselves acquainted with it. 

When the professors had acquired a sufBcient knowledge 
of the language in its ruilimental state to enable them to 
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■write and converse in it with a certain degree of fluency, 
the institution should be opened for the admission of 
pupils. 

TLe pupils should consist of two classes ; one, the natives 
of civilised countries to he trained up to act aa religious or 
commercial miBsioraries, when properly qualified ; the 
other, natives of those uncivilised tribes into which it is 
intended to Lntroducic the universal language in the first 
mfitan£e. 

The pupila ehould he resident, iti order that the new- 
language may be used as the exclusive mode of eoramuoi- 
eating with eaeb othor as well iii tho boura of relaxation aa 
in tboee of echolaetic inetruotion. 

It woidd bn d-osirabte that tbo second clasB of pupila 
should be admitted in families rather than individually. By 
this means, the natives of each, triiie residing in the institu- 
tion, while tbey communicated with tbe professors and tvith 
the pupils of other tribes in the uuivorsal language, would 
naturally converse with one another in tlieir own, and would 
thua be more likely to retain a knowledge of it on their 
return to their native land. The pupils of the first class, 
intended for misaionarit-a. would also, by conversing with 
tbo families of each tribe in its language, acquiro & 
knowl«d™c of it that would te highly serviceable to them 
on their removal to The country in which it is the veniaoular 
tongue, For it is one of the principles of the plan, tliat 
all the persons, both civilised and uneivihsed, intended to 
be sent out to instract the natives in their own country, 
should ho well acijuainted both with the universal language 
and with that of the district in which they are to lie 
located. 

Another advantage arising from the eystem of family 
pupils is, that fanuUes would be more apt to acquire and 
retain a knowledge of practica.! improvemcuta in agriculture 
and other useful arts, and to excite a desire for them among 
tb^ir fellow-countrj'uien, and aleo to fiupcrintend the detaLl.8 
of thdtD. when carried into practice. The native familicfl 
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tniiried in the inBtitution, woiild also be most efficacious 
agents in extending the knowledge of tLe umveraal language 
among the neighbouring tribes, similar in manners to their 

own, and often using a cognate dialect, oTj at least, in somo 
degree acquainted with each other, and, thercforej not 
liable Co he looked upon with the Bame distrust as perfect 
Btraiigera, diiFerent in nianuera and modes of epeech,* 

After the difficolti&a of shaping the language into a 
thoroughly practical form, and enahling the pupils to iise 
it with a Bufficient degree of fluency in reading, speaking, 
and writing, to fit them to proceed on their respective 
destinations, had been overcome, the directora ehonld extend 
their views to make the eystem generally known both at homo 
and throughout those countries which would be meet likeJy to 
co-operate in its advancement. The meaus to be adopted 
for this purpose, whetiier by publications, or by the agency 
of persons of mtelligcuco visiting these coniitnes, must depend 
on special eir&umstances to be regulated by the occasions 
that givo rise to them. 

It would also be necessary to appoint visiting inspectors 
well acquainted with the priaciploa of the system, and with 
all the details of instruction and management, to be employed 
continually in toura thi-ougliout the places where mit^gions 
were estahlielied, in order to take care (hat the agents there 
were diligently and eyetcmalicaUy etigagcd in their duties; 
to prevent nny deviation from tlie lines of iustruction and 



* The spirit of family is the second soitl iif hiiinanil:y. MtxleTii Icgisla- 
tors liAvc Gpr) niuck fi>rsi>UeLi lliia. TIicj tliiiilt niily of uailgnti aiiil 
individuals; tliey omit the fiimily, itniqae s&tiffC cifn pure nrnl lieidlliv 
population, the BuriL^tiiiLry of traditions and influmerft, iu whieli nil snc-JAl 
virtues acquire fresh visimr. Lag-i^intiOTi, even aince tlit> intrwluutiun of 
Christianity , Iihb bcM barbnTOiis iti this reapeet ; it repiaiaca niao frLirii tjie 
spirit flf family, inntead of eauouraiiiiig it in him. It intiTdiclB to tiDe-littlt' of 
mankitiJ, if ife, child, thi> pofe^ssififi of a lidu^e ot- a fiolil . These blcssinea 
are tlie tight of all fls man as they arrive rit roaliirilj' -, they ought only 
1o biLV'o LittLiji inter (I let I'll tii I'liliirit*. A family ia society in niiniiilure, but 
k is- ttmi Bociely in whit'h tlie liiws ure naturfti, bccniiae Ihcy arc sentiments. 
To inttrilicl a niLin frunt tbe pD.'B^Miuii of family comt'urts slioiild bnve 
"beea the greatest reprobation, llie Insf iiniiistiniL-iit oF I lie !»■«', It phyllld 
have been the only pain of ileath iodiuted bv ii humane uid ChriBtian 
legiaUtion — L^M4aTl>lE, Pitgrimaffe la Che Hoiif Land. 
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the rules of language laid down in the central eetabliihraent, 
and to ititroduce, and aee carried into effectual practice, 
tbose improvements in the language wliich the enlarged 
experience of the professoni should deem adWsable to be 
adopted. 

The first and main coiiBideratioti towards carrying the 
plan into effect, is that of funds, which must be commensu- 
rate with the olijecta ou which they are to be employed. 

The primary expenBCB of the institution would be confined 
to the incornes and aneomodations of the profcFSors, and the 
printing of ruditnental ivorlo. The profcBsora should be 
few, Whei-o there are numbers, th^jre arc almost unavoid- 
ably differences of opiriiou, often on points of minor 
consequence, yet but too often leading to iiiss4>naion, and 
terminating in gchisma prejudicial to the proBperity, and 
not uTi frequently, even to the existence of the establishment 
on which the contending parties are dependent. Three 
professorg, perliaps, would bo fully sufficient for some time, 
yrhe expenditure, therefore, would be moderate, and quite 
within the means of a volnntary association, until the plan 
should be BO far advanced us to admit of the introduction of 
pupilB. 

The progreea of the plan would be much forwarded by the 
reception of pnpils from eev^ral difstricte at iOnce. With duly 
qualified teacliers, the process t>f instruction proceeds more 
effeetujilly and rapidly with a number, provided that num- 
ber bo not extravagantly greit, than with a few. A large 
addition to the fund would, therefore, be now requisite to 
defray the ojcpenaea of bringing over the intended pupils, 
and of maintaining them while resident. Such additional 
expense, however, would still ho within the scope of a volun- 
tary contribution of persons convinced of the utility of the 
schomo, and Battellcd with the maimer in which it was 
progressing. 

The Hfttdtiig out of niisMouary coloniea, conaiKling of 
a eupcrintending principal carefully selected frora amt)ng 
the luo&t inte^Uigcnt and zcolotisoftbe profcttore, orof thoBb 

i2 
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trained up under tlieir immediate inspection, and of a na- 
tive family from the district in wliich t!ie settlement was to 
be made, would require an additional increase of ■expenditure, 
to be continued for some length of tinic during tbcir rca- 
dence tbere. Tbia further Ind'CaBC of expenditure will be 
found to be etill within the mcana of a voluntary association, 
aa is evident from the number of mifisionarj establiabmenta 
maintained according" to this principle in various parts of the 
world. 

AVhen the execution of the plan should have been eo far 
advanced as to prove its efficiency by its aucceesfiil establish- 
ment among the tribes into which it ia introduced in the 
first instance, the period will have arrived for mal.iug an 
appeal to the govGrnments of the civilised world for the 
means of support, both pecuniary and intellectual, necosBary 
for its universal diBBcmination. The pecuniary contributionii 
from each state would be insignificant as compared with thfa 
importance of the reaults. The selection of duly qualified. 
professors and directors, and the fixing on an appropria.te 
point of ccutTalisatiou, considerations of paramount inipor- 
tancQ on vLich much will ilepead, muet be regulated by 
faturc contingciicicEi, 

A comparison of the means hitlicrto and at present 
generally of necessity employed for the diffusion of civilisa- 
tion among bariiaroue tribes, witli that hero proposed, may 
Bcrve to illustrate the superior advantagea to be expected 
from the adoption of the latter method. 

According to the usual mode, the missionaiy, on his 
arrival at his place of destination, appears among the 
natives as a total stranger, and lias to depend ou himself 
alone, for his introduction to the inhabitants in auch a 
maimer as may conciliate their good wlU. a point by no 
means of easy attainment by a person unacquainted, or at 
the utmost, hut slightly acquainted with their language and 
manners. This point being gained, he has then to devote a 
considerable portion of time to make himself master of the 
native language bo m to use it fl-uently as the veMcle of 
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oral communication in the common iiitercom'se of eocietjj 
and also to acquire euch a grLimnia.tical knowledge of it as 
TfiJI quality Iiim to translate, and compose boots in it. 

During this period, there ia a riat of all bia labours a&d 
tho necessary expenditure bestowed on tlicm being rendored 
uselets by bia death, eicknoBu, incapacity, or other casualtj', 
in any of which cases, the whole preparatory process would 
have to be gone through again by the poreon who succeeds 
liim ia the mission. If ho takes hia family with bim, which 
is found to be very deBirable in moat cases, it must also 
remain nearly insulated from the native society of the place, 
until it also Las acquired the means of familiar communi- 
cation. 

Many inatances of tho paralyeiiig effects of these and 
similar causes upon the success of missionary efTorta in 
unciviliacd districts, are stated in tho published reports of 
theeo societies. In one of them we read as follovra : — 

"Perhaps Boma of our frietiils will ask, " Wlmt are your 
miasionariea doing in Africa T What sacceas Iiave theyl" 
We answer, that we came aa ignorant strangers into tb& 
ctjiinlry, and we ha<l to !eam the native manners and fashions j 
we found our friend LuJlam's remark true, ' it will take one 
year's time before you am get properly eettlei' It refiuires 
lime, too, to get into tho confidence of the people."— Jrart-e?-'* 
Wfstrm A/rica. 

Here we see depicted, in the convincing language of facts, 
the dilliculties which missionaries have to Struggle against 
under tho existitig system, in attaining the two main poiuta 
on which success principally depends — the knowledge of 
the native language, and tho confidence of the people. 
The following extract provos the existence of difficulties of 
another kind still more deplorable and discouraging:— 

"In the year 180", it was found neceaaary to diacoanect 
Peter Ilartwig, one of tie first missionariea sent oat in 1S04, 
from the society, for improper conduct. After wandering 
among the neighboaring tribes foraeven ycar8,ho was brought, 
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bj suffering, to feel nn earaeet desire to return to tl»e servi«a 
gf tlie mlseion. The coamiittee dciclined re-adini ttiug hirn ti> 
tbe relation of a mis-sionary, until he had re-eatalrlialjed hi» 
character ; ojs, liowoTi;r, lie had in his wajuleringa acquired a 
good knowledgo of the Soo-boo tongue, of ■which the oth«r 
miasi nnaries were depriiTed by the necessary instractiou of the 
native ■childreo ia Englishj he waa settled at Gambier, in tho 
capacity of intfrpreter of Soo-soo, and translat^jr of tlie Scrip- 
tures into that Japguage." — Tr«?Aej''s Wegtcm Affiea- 



This extract reveala the melancholy tniththat the society 
by which the eftbrt to convert the heathen population of 
Western Ainca was made, was Compelled to take back into 
its aerv'ieo a pcreon who had bt-eo removed from it through 
gross misconduct, in conBequence of their want of another 
properly qualified, in a religious point of view, to act as 
their agent with the natives. The empIoj-niGiit of a notori- 
ously bad character to teach a religion of purity must of 
itself have made a had impreeeion on the minde of the 
ignorant heathen, who would natiirally form their estimate of 
the doctrine tanght from the conduct of ita professors ; and 
farther, the eocjety found itself reduced to the still more 
hazardous necessity of entmstirg to the aaino agent the 
ti-analation of the saCrcd volume into the native languages, 
a work which, to ho efficiently accomphshed, required not 
only tbe greatest learning, but the purest piety. It appears 
also from tbe same extract, that mueh preliminaTy time is 
required to teach not only the miKsionarieg the native laJi- 
guage, but the native children the Engliah. 

The books, the contents of which the misaionary proposes 
to make the haais of his instruction, must be translated into 
the dialect of every separate tribe with which he proposes to 
eonnoct himself. 

The continued residence of a single migsionary, even wiih 
a family, must tend rather to the gradual approximation of 
his. nad their habits and language with that of the com- 
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munitj of wliich he forms a part, than to the adoption of 
those of the foreigner by the natives. 

The progress of the dissemination of the doctrines and 
improvements he is sent out to tcacli, and of the civilisation 
expected to spring from them, must he proportionally tedious 
and its ultimata success proportionally pi-ecarious. 
On the contrary — 

The expenses attending the removal of a native family 
into the centml ^gtablishmcnt, and the maintenance of it 
during' its reaidcncG there, will he much less than those, 
eveu of a shigle miseionary in his equipment, travelling 
expenses, and maintenance in his new place of abode. Tho 
missionary expects a.n outfit and allowances ade>i:|uate to 
maintain Lira in tlie station in society for which ho has been 
educated. The native family looks mc?rely for tlie supply of 
their necessary wanta when in a state of comparative 
barbarism. 

The poriod of the contimiance of a family in the establish- 
ment, until it ia properly qualified to return home, will bo 
conaidcrably less than that required by the missionary to 
acquLre a similar knowledge of the languag-c and manners of 
tha cocamunity in -which he is settled. The missionary 
has to teacb himself through the imperfect and procarious 
aid of a barharoiui dialect and ignorant instructors; the 
native enjoys all the advantages accruing from theeeientific 
improvements in iuetruction in the most enlightened country 
in the world, and from the constant intercourse with intelli- 
gent persons educated for the special object of conimimicat- 
iQg their acquirements in the most cfl'ective manner. 

On the return of the family to its native country, 
accompanied by the missionary, and, in moat cases, by his 
farailVi all are i" a position to commence the procees of 
instruction at once and in the best manner, being already 
provided with every requisite of language, books, and 
experience in thedetaUa of education, 

Tbo eettlcment of the new comers forms a nucle'ua for the 
introduction of Beveral arte, and of many articles of domestic 
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agricultural, or mechanical utility, now deemed by them 
easential for their enjoyment of life according to their 
previously acquired habits during their residence in civilised 
society. All these improvements are likely to be adopted by 
their own less informed countrymen, and by the neighbouring 
tribes with tlie greater readiness as coming to them through 
the intervention of those in some degree allied to them 
in habits, language, and manners, perhaps, by consanguinity. 



After the greatest part of tlits Essay had been printed off, it was 
snggested to the author by tte same intelligent friend to whom he 
hae been indebted for several valuable Lints, especially in the typogra- 
phical arrangements, that the great nicety required in cutting the 
matrices uf the indented octagonal types would be attended with 
much trouble, and that the introduction of poiata and marks for 
aotea, &c., might be effected in a much simpler manner, by having 
them cut on cubical types formed to fit the interstices between the 
octagonal types. The alteration appears calculated to meet the 
difficulty, and to render the composition of the sheets much more 
eRsy. 
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E8TIMATB Of THB NCMBBR OF KNOWN LJOODAOES THHOUGH- 
OCT TH£ WOKLD. 



Ext-raitfdfi'om.Balh^i Atlas Eihnograpki^tit. 

The number of known languages stated by Balbi in hi* 
Atlas Elhnographiqtff consiJeraMj exceeds that given by 
any of the writers quoted in the text. His researches have 
convinced! him that their number amouiitB to 2,000 at least ; 
but the imperfect state of Ethnography has. afforded him 
materials for the classification of not more than 600 lan- 
guages, and aboiit 5000 dialccta ; which number ia distributed 
among the great diviaione of the earth, according to the 
proportions stated in the following table, which states alao 
the average number of persons speaking the &ame language 
in each of the great divieiong : — 



rnpol II Uoa according to 


Avornfe He cording to 
Unlte-Brun. Botbi, 


Europe S3 
Aeia U3 
A&ica 115 

America 482 
Oceauica 117 


170,000,000 

320,000,000 

70,000,(100 

45,000,000 

20,000,000 


227,700,000 

390,000,000 

60,000,000 

39,000,000 

50,300,000 


3,200,000 

2,538,000 

600,000 

93,000 

170,000 


5,240,000 
2.728,000 

520,000 
81,000 

170,000 


910 


025,000,000 


737,000,000 







In applying Ethnography io these five grand dinaiona 
of the world, he haa divided Ul known, tongues into tha 
Bame number of claesce : — 



It the univebsal language. 

"I, Ettkopeak, subdivided into six families ; 1. The Basque 
or Iherian, including ihe Basque or Escuera ; 2. The Celtic, 
comprising the Gaelic or Irish or Erse, the Cymraeg, &o. ; 

3. The Tkraco-P<lasgic, or Graeco-Latin, comprising the 
Albanian, Etruscan, Greek, Latin, Romance, Italian, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, &c- ; 4. The Germanic, comprising the 
old High-Dutch, the modern Iligli-Dutch or German, the 
Frisic, the Neider-Dutch or Low- Dutch of Holland, <fec., the 
Moeso-Gothic, Swedish, Dcoish, Anglo-Saxon, English, &c; 
5. The Sclavonic, comprising the lUyrian, Russian, Cheskian, 
Polish, Lithuanian, &c. ; 6. Ths' Ouralian, comprising the 
Finnish, Lapland, Cheremisse, Permian, Magyar or Hungarian. 

"II. Asiatic, subdivided intoseven families; \. The Semitic, 
comprising the Arabic, Hebrew, Chaldee, »kc ; 2. The Can- 
camian, comprising the Georgian, Armenian, <fec. ; 3. The 
Persian, comprising the Zend, Parsee, modem Persian, &c ; 

4. The Indian, comprising the Sanscrit with the Pali and Hin- 
dostanee, and the Malabar or Maleyalam, with the Tamul, 
Telinga, tkc. ; 5. The Trans-gangetic Jndian, comprising the 
Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese, Lass-Siamite, Anamite, and Ruk- 
heng-Barma ; 6, The Tartar, comprising the Tongouse, 
Mandchou, Tartar or Mongul, Kalmuck, Tnrkee, Yakout«, &c. ; 
7. The Siberian, comprising the Samoied, Yenesei, Koriak, 
Kamtschadale, Kourilian, &c. 

"Ill, Afbican, subdivided into five families; 1. The 
Egyptian, comprising the Coptic and other languages spoken 
along the course of the Nile, the Nubian, the Troglodytic, the 
Bisharian, ifec. ; 2. The Atlantean, comprising the Amazique, 
Ertana, Tibboo, Guanche, &c. ; 3. The Maritime Nigritian, 
comprising the Mandigo with the Soosoo, ha., the Ashantee 
with the Intor, &c., the Ardrajidah with the Benin, the Foulab, 
Wolofi',Serere,<fec. ; 4. The iSowiA^/rican, comprising the Congo, 
Loango, Kaffer, Beshuana, Hottentot, Saab, Monomotapa, Ma^ 
conae, Galla, Somauli, Hurrur, »kc. ; 5. The Inland NigrUian, 
comprising the Haoussan, Bomouan, Timbuctoo, Maniana, 
Kallogi, Bagherraeh, ifec. 

"IV. American, subdivided into eleven £imilies; 1. Esqui- 
maux; 2. North-western regions; 3. The region of the 
Alleganies and the Lakes ; 4. The regions of the Missouri and 
Misaisaipi ; 5, The central plateau ; 6, Auahuac or Mexican ;. 
T. Guatemala ; 8. The region of the Orinoco and Amazon ; 
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9. Guarani-BT&ziliaii ; 10. Peruvian; 11. Southern regions of 
Sooth America, Arancana, Patagonia. 

"V. Oceanic, subdivided into two families ; I. The Malay' 
sian, comi)rising the Grand Oceanic, Vulgar Javan, Basa- 
Krama, Malay, Acheen, Birna, Bugi, Macassar, Tagalog, 
Bissayo, Mindinao, Chamorie, Badak, New Zealand, Tonga, 
Tahitian, Sandwich, Sidea Madecasse, ifec. ; 2, The Oceanic 
Negroa, the Tembora, Sidney, Dory, Tana, Pelew, ifec. 

Of these languages, fifteen are spoken or understood by 
a great number of persons, or rather extend their domain 
over a great number of countries. Of these general languages 
six are Asiatic, viz.; — Chinese, Arabic, Turkish, Persian, 
Hebrew, Sanscrit ; eight European, viz. : — German, English, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, Greek, Latin ; one, 
the fifteenth, belongs to Oceanica. 

On referring to the preceding table in this article, it ■will 
be found that the average number of persons speaking the 
same language is greatest in the most civilised of the 
divisions, thus indicating a tendency in civilisation tovFards a 
unity of language, to be effected either by an amalgamation 
of all the different sorts and dialects into one compounded 
of each, a process which would require centuries after cen- 
turies for its consummation, or by the construction of a 
philosophical language upon simple and scientific principles, 
which is the object aimed at by all those who have thought 
deeply and written on the subject. 
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No. 2. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE PttOQRESS OF INVENTIONS OF AN 
DNIVERSAL LANOUAQK, 



Trans!at€d /rmn Morkoff'a Poli/histor' 

But tlie scientific ingenuity of some learned men did not reetl 
eatisfied witli tlieee iiiTentions of aecret vrciimg. They pro^l 
ceeded farther. By the aid of the stcganograplu'c characters 
they planned an univer&il language, which by meane of char- 
actera painted as it vrere on paper, eViery nation conld read 
and speak in its own peciiliar dialect. He who first rolled 
forward this stone with, a mighty effort, was George Dalil- 
gamns, an English writer, whose wort appeared in public 
under the splendid title of Ars Sitjnorwm, &e. Becman^J 
however, gives it as his opinion that it savours too Btrongly 
of afFeeted and pjedogogical erudition. Besides Dahlgarnus, 
John Williins, a Member of the Royal Society, and afterwardaj 
bishop of Chester, invented another Jciiid of philosophical 
language and character, formed of mathematical figures.. 
His work, written in English, was published in London 
I()68, in folio, with the title. An Essay tou><ird«, &c- The 
author baa taken great pains to reduce all tlie sulijectB of 
nature and art into certain claascB, an undertaking highly- 
praiseworthy. The characters and the nauice attached to the 
subjects arc arranged according to the same divisions as the 
eubjects themselvea; the worda also by whi<?h they are 
expressed have a fixed and inseparable character by which 
their meaning can be deduced almost with mathematical 
accuracy. The distinction of character rests in the termina- 
tions, which give, aH it wert', form to the words, certain 
consonants constituting its radical part or roots which are for I 
the most part taken from other languages, Hia plan is 
deaerving of much commendation j inasmuch ae he has followed 
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out the fundamental ptinciplea of languages with no small 
industrj. A eimilar attempt at a pkllosophicol language 'was 
made by a Frenchman whom Dea Cartes notices in a letter to 
P. Mersoiiue, who had sent hini an account of it, and aought 
his opinion on i(a merits. Dee Cartea handled the matter 
very^ profoundly, and pointed out how far it was possible to 
proceed in it. He gives it aa hia opinion, tha.t a more con- 
Tcnientnnd concise language than any of those as jet known 
may bo invented, as also a better grammar, and a spccieB o( 
common or universal character by which the sense of every 
f xieting language could he developed ; but farther he did 
not presume to go. For as to the boasting assertion of the 
Frenchman, tliat by means of tbljn — his invention and the 
knowledge of his larguage^ — all others, with their dialects, 
could be known, Des Cartes pronounces this to he totally 
uufounited. and introduced solely in support of his invention. 
Alhanasiua lurcher and John Joachim Becherus invented 
an art, which, by means of numerical characters arranged in 
a certain order, would enable any one to convey liig meaning 
to otbera of different language, and to read, write, and 
understand their words without an interpreter. Kircher's 
I book was published in Rome in 1655, under the title, Polt/- 
graphia; liccher'a, at Frankfort, in IC6S, under that of 
Character pro Notllia, SiC. Bocher was a man of a& 
intellect by no moana cotit<roptible, but fickle and dificuraive. 
He conceived many plans for extending science, and invented 
ceveral aids towards the dissemination of learning, aa also 
some singular points in mnthematics and chemiatry. He 
likewise supplied the learned world with several hints on 
didacties, for wlueh much praise is due, as is the work 
we are now speaking of. ui which there is in reality some 
use. Ho has, at lejtst, tbe merit of having originated the 
invention. For Dahlgarnus, Wilkins, and Kircher, were all 
subsequent to him ; and some passages in hia work seem to 
indicate that he paved the way for Kircber, which I also 
tkiuk. although Kircher proceeded in a dliferent track, for, 
ui uircntion onco being made, it Is easy to clothe it in a new 
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dress. An announcement of a similar kind was made b; 
Aiidr. Muller, of Uerlin, who, in hia Chinese Clavis, profCBsed, 
by the aid of tlie characters of that language, tho reading of 
■which ]ie undertook to render easy and even more easy than 
that of any other, to teach women and children to read, not 
only Chinese, but Latin, German, English, French, Dutch, 
and any other, in tlie course of a few days. But his Clavis, 
and all the proraisos which accompanied its announcement, 
ended in smote, being bumed by himself when on hie death 
bed. And truly all those who endeavour to construct an 
univerBal language seem to labour in vain, for a language 
invented by any one man, however plausible it may appear, 
and even though based on pliilosophical principlee, can be 
of no use unless it meets with universal approbation. Neither 
has any one as yet been eo happy in hie invention of appro- 
priate characters as to have bis adopted by othere. Yet 
Becman rigMly judges that each kind of writing is possible ; 
founding hie opinion, in the first place, on the characters used 
in chemistry, astronomy, music, arithmetic, and algebra, 
which are understood by all Kuropeans, though expressed 
by each only in his own language; secondly, because the 
Chinese characters are underatoodby the Coreans, Japanese, 
Tonquinese, and Cochin -Chinese, though these nations d 
not speak the same language; and thirdly, because 
nations, however they differ in modes of epeech, agree 
their conceptions of the notions which are the subjects 
speech ; if therefore they would also agree in tiie use of cha- 
racters which should express objects and notions and not 
words, it is certain that whatever was written in tho 
characters would be equally intelligible to all men. 
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No. 3. 

dui.0gi7e on the facility of establlsning au universal 
Cbaeiacteb common to all the European natioks, and 

INTELLIOrBLE TO DlFlEnENT PEOPLE, EACH OF WHOM 
COULD READ IT IN HIS OWN LASGCAUE, 

ExtnteM fnm. the Journal Literain de Caunie 1720. 



Etmosxifi. — Eversinpe our last convereation. Philiiii'iee, I 
have not beoii able to biinish from my mind the pleasing 
ideas you have given rise to by your plan of a character com- 
mon to all the nations of Ktirope, and which every one will 
be ablo to read in big own hnguage. I confess, that besides 
the utility which I anticipated from sucli an invention, I see 
in it somfthiiig so hciiutifiil, that I would give much to be 
a?.8UTed of its possibility. 

PiiiLiNTiiES. — It 19 as possible as ia the existence at preBOnt 
of an infinite mnnber of things which our anccstnrs looted 
upon ais utterly impracticablo; such as navigation. astronomical 
cal c Ilia t ion B. and tho many ecicncea which were regarded 
as vJBionary until experience bad established their certainty 
on grounds which they had not vrhen first conceived. As to 
the utility of such an invention, it is beyond all question. 
In my opinion, a project posica^ing the three quahtica 
of utility, perspieuity, and facility, is not to be treated with 
contempt, and the more I reflect on this of an universal 
character, the more I am convinced that it poBBeeses these 
three essential qualities. 

E I agree with you aB to the first two; it is the third 

only, on which I liave any doubts. To remove these, I must 
be made acquainted with the means you would employ to 
carry your plan into execution. 

P. — Tho thing ia easier than yon imagine; but there are 
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two obstacles which deter me from proceeding in it, Tho 
one is, the fear of being clasBed among those who pretend to 

be in possession of scientific secrets and who have fallen into 
general and well deserved contempt. People of this kind 
scarcely' ever keep their promises ; it is enough for tliem to 
have a plausible excuse for importuning the wealthy, and 
drawing money from tliem by daszling descriptiona. Another 
is, my fears of the opposition of the scientific world, Men 
of learning are too apt to treat slightly what has not originated 
with thcmselvcB. They would even feel sore on perceiving 
that the labour and time expended by them in learning' 
several European languages, have only supplied them with 
means of knowledge, which others would he thiis enabled to- 
acquire by a shorter course, 1 should be sorry to be at 
strife with, these gentlemen, and thus pass my life in Tain 
attempts at endeavouring to prove the possibility of what they 
have too hastily prononnced impoBsible, and which tb^ 
would deem it a point of honour to peraerere in thiaking so. 
E. — I begin by yonr second source of apprehension. Tou 
appear to me to confound learning with pedantry ; pedants, 
no doubt, would act aa you say. The shortest and moat 
sensible way of dealing with such disputants, le to desptea^H 
them. It may even happen that some good may arise fromr^^ 
their opposition. When a plan is to bo adopted by eeveral 
nations, it cannot he too rigidly investigated by persons of 
every character. As to men of science, properly so called, 
they will applaud you; general utility is tlieir object, and 
they will respect every one who directs his studies to that 
end. So far from being jealous of their fellow labourers. 
they encourage them, and contribute by their suggestions to 
bring their ideas to perfection. Aa to your other fear, you 
run no risk ; for. when in publishing your project, you mate 
no pecuniary demand on any one, it would be ridiculous to 
suppose that you were incited by any other motive than the 
general g&od, aided, perhaps, by a de&ire of meriting a share 
of the true glory due to thoae who originate a beneficial 
undertaking. 
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P.— The idea of the invention is not mine ; whatever may 
be ita tneiifc, I renounce? it, altliou^h I can assure jou that 
when it first presented itaelf to my mind, nine years ago, I 
was not awarp that it had been entertained by any one elaa. 
My stctr had transplanted me into a country ^yhoec lang^fige 
I waa unacquainted ivith, Tte incon^'cnience caused l>y tliia 
cironui stance gave rise to many reflections. I considered 
deeply whether it vould n&t bo removed by some easier 
method than the study of a variety of languages. It was 
then that I struck out for myself a kind of plan for an iiniver- 
ftal character, which I began to disregard as I improved in 
the knowledge of the language to which 1 was then under 
the necessity of more peculiarly applying my thoughts. I 
doubt if it would have ever entered into ray mind to revive 
the subject wero it not for our late conversation. 

E. — I am rejoiced at having given your thoughts thie turn ; 
for if you can convince me of the feaeihility of the project, 
pci'SOns would no doubt bo found able and willing to take the 
initiative in Carrying it into effect. Ita utility would soon 
bring it into fashion, and you would yourBclf bo surprised at 
the progress it would mftke in a very short apace of lime. 

P. — Let ua not feed ourselves with false hopes, my dear 
Eudosus ; the men best ijualtfied to carrj^ out Eucdi an under- 
taking are geiierally the most reluctant to make a eommence- 
ment. No one is willing to take the lead, and ttie thing is 
treated sliglitingly until some one is found who can say that 
■others have succeed^-d In reducing it to practice. Most men, if 
you gave them waate land to clear and improve, would not 
put a spade into it till forced by necessity; hut give them a 
garden, of which they have already obtained some of the 
produce, and they will work at it bo as to Burpaes nature. 
To rovort to my plan, or my chimera if you choose to Call it 
BO, it would doubtlosa be a great advantage to ho able to 
understand five or &ix langiiagea without having learned 
them, and this ia pi'ocisely the secret which I think pojeihle, 

E. — Would you compel all the nations in the world to con- 
fine themselves to the one language and to speak no otiier ? 

k2 
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P. — None but a fool would entertain such su idea. The 
object is perfectly cMmerical, and even were it attained it 
could not continue. Mj idea, on the contrary, is, that every 
one should retain liis own language, and understand that of 
another, without having learned it, solely by looking at an 
univeraal character which would convey the Hame idea to 
every body. wliateTcr might he the Bouiida hy which each 
psrsrtn Would name it in hie (ftm language. For exatuple, 
on seeing the charactor fiiod upon to express the term drink, 
a Frenchman would pronounce it boire, a Latin ecbolar, 
bibere, a Greek, Tn-tiv, a Jew, iinii*! * German, Irinken, and 
BO on of others. In like manner, every one, on seeiug the 
charactGr exjireasive of a horse, would name it according to 
his own language, yet all woidd know what animal wa? meant. 
I have somewhere read that the Cliinesc and their neighbouiH 
have a common character which they, in like manner, under- 
stand each in his own language, but which they pronounce in 
Bounds 80 different, that they do not understand one another 
when speaking. 

E, — According to the explanation you now give, the whole 
difficulty consists in agreeing upon a cliaracter for euch an 
object, and in adhering to it universally when it has been '^fl 
fixed Upon. ^ 

P.^-Juat so, and this ia what is said to be chimerical to 
tope forf 

E. — Why ehimericiil, if the characters be bo simple 84 
to be eaftily and speedily learned ? 

P Such aro easy to be invented. 

E. — Do you mean to adopt that which is in ose among 
the Eastern rations of which you speak ? 

p, — ^No; the study would be too difficult. It would be 
better to make use of characters with which we are already 
acquainted ; this would be a point gained. ^^ 

f;._I apprehend eome difficulty in this. If yon make uao ^H 
of new words it will require trouble and time to learn and " 
apply them. If you recur to any of thoae already knowDt it 
•<^ iufalliblj cause coofuaiOD. 
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P.— Tour objection is two-fold; you are apprehenBiTe 
either that the clmi-actcr will be difiGcult, or tLat it will pro- 
duce confusion. 1 meet this otiJGCtion, I oppose einiplicity 
and habit. When an ambassador's secretary begins to work 
upon documcatd iu cypher, his eyes are somewhat puzzled. 
But when he haa been a few months aceustoined to the same 
cypher, he thinks little of it, and reads on with so much 
facility that he can translate entire KneR without referring 
to hia key. To the argument of confusion I oppose general 
experioneo. You know that by the combination of ten 
characters, an incalculable amount of uumbers can be 
expressed. It la certain tliat the terras expressive of our 
actions, our duties, our ilesiree, our thoughts, &c., do not, 
and never can equal the mnltitiido of ideas expreseed by 
these ten characters. What prevents ua from succeeding as 
to things as we have succeeded as to nunihcrs? 

E. — Have a care, You have entangled yourself in the 
confusion you are endeavouring to avoid. For, let us suppose 
that on arranging your characters you have adopted that of 
300 to signify a- man, how would you then espn^sa three 
hundred ? Or how could the reader know whether the 
character eignified the thing itself, or the number of it ? 

P This is a mere trifle. In the eharacters now in com- 
mon use, the doubt is removed by a sign which shows that 
the character there expresses its real value. Besides, 
whereas it ia one great point in the present mode of writing 
ia cypher, to render it difficult in order to ensure secrecy ; 
in the present case, a principal object would be to render 
it as perspicuous aa poeaible. Observe the two kinds ef 
facility in this latter. In the first place, according to the 
methods now in practice, scarcely have we made ourseh'ea 
maslora of one hinguagc, hut we find it necessary to study 
another; whereas the proposed character, when once adopted, 
becomes a faithful interpreter which cannot be corrupted, 
and which is always at band. In the second place, the 
difBoulty of pronouncing a strange language ia often the 
principal obstacle in the way of those who apply themselT&s 
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to it ; now, in the proposed eiiaracter, tins difficulty doos 
not exiet. All the nationa which choose to atU»pt it, use only 
the sound thoy have been accustomed to pronounce. Tho 
wholo difficulty consists in aceustomiiig the eye and the pen 
to attach certain notions to characters which do not excite 
tbciQ at present, and thia is the case on commencing the 
study of any language whatsoever. 

E. — Why would you not uste lettere rather tlian arithmeti- 
cal figures ? 

P. — I keep theao for the inflexions of words. For instance, 
the same character will stand for s. foal, a £lly, a torse, a 
mare, an old horse, &n old mare, with the same distinctive 
lettei-g. oxpreesive of the sex, ago, &c. Another letter will 
eerve to mark the varieties of greatness ; thus the character, 
man, with one letter, will signify a large man, with another, 
a small min. The ell'eet of these letters relate to grammar, 
whieh, when once understood, would ahridge the vocabftlary 
greatly. One advantage, as to grammar, would be, that one 
declension and one conjugation would suffice. The anomaliea 
of grammar are very disconmging, and arise from the circum- 
stance that languiLgcs are formed and maintained by the 
people in general, who seldom consider what would be the 
best ; whereas, in the proposed cbaractor, the thinking' mea 
who introduce it would have a clear and solid foundation 
whereon to conBtruct theu- edifice systematically. The 
ditficulty consists not in choosing the most conveiiient and 
eiDQple signs, but iu engaging nations to adopt them, a con- 
eummation which is almost beyond liope. 

E, — Why 80? wo should despair of nothing. It wonlii 
require only a sovereign bom for splendid enterprises to give 
some moments' attention to it, and to give it in ciiarge to 
qualified persons tn push it into maturity. Experience would 
soon prove its 8Uj>eriative advantages. 

P. — I would bo delighted if any one excited by thia 
suggestion would undertake to reduce it to practice; and I 
would covet no other recompense than tho internal joy of 
having procured this bleasing for my fellowmen. But I well 
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remember having read that when Father Bemer, the Jesuit, 
published liis plaa for tlie reunion of languages, M. Huet 
pronounced it to be a project tit onljr for a quack. Such a 
nameivould not please me at alL 

E. — Perliajis this learned mao onl j spoTce of it with refer- 
ence to the muaiiij which P. lienicr proposed. In your system 
there ia no intention of rennitiug all languages in one; yOU 
only propose a kind of writing ivhich will be intelligibls to 
every one. It is ploaaint to look forward to the construction 
of ft grammar so brief and so convenient. My chief appre- 
hension now is, the ditHculttes of accustoming oiie'» self to 
the new mode of writiTig. 

F. — It would not be so difficult as the orthography of any 
exJBting language; a man would have a very dull head who 
could uot learn to read and write it in six weeks. Those 
accustomed to study languages would master all the difficulty 
by *hc perusal of a single fimall volume. 

E. — But what think you should be done to begin the 
experiment? If BUcccsBfuI, the practice would soon become 
general, 

I*. — If iivJJvidualfllike youaud meehould uadertate to mate 
the fir&t move, our undertaking would be treated ab oue of 
those laborious fancies which some men of learning indulge 
in with so much the more reatUnesa as they liave devoted to 
it much of their leisure time, and entertain the hope of 
shaping it into a little exclusive demesne for their own fame 
iu the republic of lettere. But if some princes or public 
functionaries would unite their efforts to carry itfonvard, ita 
suceaa would soon induce tliera to perKCvere. In short, the 
idea m chimerical, only from the want of a pergon possessed 
of sufficient moral courage to make a heginniug. As for 
myself, I assure you that it is only my confidence in your 
friendship that induces me to speak so fully ou a subject 
likely to cxtito &o much ridicule. 

E. — No matter; your thoughts on it should be made pub- 
lic ; who knows what patron may be roused up by them ? 

P.— Who will publish them ? 
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E, — I have merely to write out our present couTereation in 
our own words. 

P — Do as you please at your own risk, provided I be not 
named ; I give it into your hands. As for myself, I certainly 
shall not come forward until I meet with persons ready to 
bring it to the proof; and such being the case, I am well 
assured that I shall long remain in my present obscurity. 



No. 4. 

Brief Notices of the Authors who have published 
essays on the universal language. 

Extracted from the ohservalixms of (lie Editors of the Eibliotkeque dea 
Beaux Arts on the Dissertation of M. Michaelis quoted in p. 39. 

■ We first find that Des Cartes being consulted by Father 
Mersenne concerning the plan of an universal language of 
which an anonymous Frenchman had given a sketch, that 
great pliilosopher, indeed, disapproved of its extent. It 
appeared to him in some respects chimerical ; but, on the 
other hand, he allowed of the possibility of the thing itself; 
and, what is more, took the trouble of committing to paper 

what he thought of it, and the best method of executing it 

jDes Cartes Epist, pt. 1, epist.3. That method Kircher after- 
wards endeavoured to carry into execution, in a book pub- 
lished by him at Rome, 1665, under the title of Ars 
Polygraphica, fol., see Morhoff Pohjhist, lib. iv., cap. 2, 
Tom. i., p. 729, but with the httle success which Des Cartes 
had prognosticated to the French author: — "I think thia 
language possible, and that the science on which it depends 
can be discovered, by the means of which certainly any rustic 
can form a better judgment of the truth of things than any 
philosopher at present. But do not hope that you will ever 
see it in use ; it requires too great changes in the world ; it 
would be necessary that the whole globe should be converted 
into a terrestrial paradise, an eventwhich is whoUy fabulous." 
Before Kircher, and perhaps also before any others; we 
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shall speak of Bechonie, who had undertaken to form 3 
characteristic, and publislied his plan at Frankfort, in 1661, 
with this title, Cfiaracter pro notitia Lingnarmn Universalis, 
&c., and of wLicjh a new edition appears to have come out at 
the same place, in 16fi8. 

A native of Scotland, who kept a private grammar school 
at Oxford, had also written on the same subject, in the year 
16G1, Hie narao waa Gcorgo Dalgarno or Dalgarue ; he 
printed at London, in 8 vo., Ara Signorum,&c^ Thia work was, 
by tho learned, judged to aboipd with erudition and pedantry. 
Wood imagined that Dalgamo bad comiuunicated the manu- 
Bcript of it to Dr. Wilkin^, afterwards bishop of Chester, 
and that from it tho Bishop conceived hia first Idea of that 
arduous subject, on which, in l(JtJ8, lie published hie famotlB 
book, entitled, An Essa'tf towards a Real Character, &b., 
an extraet of which boob is to be found in the Pliilosophical 
Transactions, No. 35. But, as the learned authors of the 
Dictiontiaire Historique et Critique have well observed on 
Bishop VVilkiiis, it in. evident from another book of the 
Biahop's, which be published in London in 1641, with the 
title Mercury ; or liie secret and speedy Alesaeiiger. shewmj 
a eqfe and ftpe,fdy manner of communicating Gite'e thoughts 
to <t dietant friend; it ia, we aay, iiicontegtible that this 
learned person had meditated and drawn tho plan of an 
universal character at least twenty years before Dalgarno's 
book saw the light. Dr. Wilktna' book waa received with 
great applause by eoine of tho learned ; Mr. Iloob, among 
others, recommended the plan as the best posaible. 

But wo learn from M. Fonteuelle's tine eulogitun on 
Leibnitz, Hist, do I'Acad. des Sciences, I7l6, that this great 
man was of a different opinion. According to him. neither 
Wilkins nor Dalgarno had hit on the true real characters, 
which ho esteemed the noblest instrument ever offered to 
the human mind, and which, ho aaid, must exceedingly 
facilitate both reasoning, memory, and invention. 

Leibnitz was unalterably persuaded that these characters 
must b« like those made UftC of in algebra, He said that he 
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was busied, about au alphabet of human thoughtSj as iDtro- 
ductory to a pbilosophical language ; but death prevented iia 
carrjing his project into full e'xecution. However, among 
the papers of that great man, was found a Latin treatise on 
the subject, and sevoral pieces relating to it, which a learaed 
Hanoverian gives ua to hope will be published. 

M. Fontenelle did not hold thia scheme to be in any wisa 
chimerit^L " The dilBciiltj," eayalie, '' ib not to invent the 
most Bimple, easy, and convenient characters, but to prevail 
with the several nations to make use of them. Unfortunatelj 
thej agree iu nothing but in not being tensiblc of their 
commoQ intcroBta." 

"We must wait for what M. de Premoiitval will offer to the 
public on this head. Tho repetition of schemes may perh^a 
bring to light a characteristic of easier esecution than any 
which have hitherto been proposed ; till then, M. MichaeUB* 
arguments (against tlie scheme of an Universal Language) 
will hold good. 



No. 5. 

On The Chtsese Language ab a mediom of coMaiuRicATioM 
THROCGHOi'T Tira Chinese Empihe and thb ADJODflMO 

TERRITORIES. 

Ssetradedfrom iks Pr^ace of Tliom's fdition of Eaop't Fahles in 
Chiiiest and KnfjJiiii. 

A great deal of doubt and obscurity exists as to the 
Chineaelangruage used as amedium of oommmiicatioii through 
that vast country and its still more vast territories. Some 
people Bay, tliat " if two Chinese who have met together, 
cannot understand each other, they imniecliately write in the 
Mandarin language what they have to say, and as this lan- 
guage ie known cverywliere, there is no longer any difficulty 
about the mattorp" There is a snaall mistake b<er<a, and we 
Bhall endeavour to enlighten the rentier by first pointing his 
attention to things at home. 

Let it be granted that, throughout the whole of Europe. 
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erery person of every country, of aiiy edacatioii at all, can 
read ami write Latin, less or more, though, bemg a dead 
language, no one speaTis. it. Latin will, in tliis caae, be the 
classic liinguagc of Europe, understood ly aJlwhon presented 
to tho eye^ and, in this pnirit of view, it will answer to tho 
Wan-tsze or luntteii language of China. 

Let it be granted, that, throughout the whole of Europe, 
any one ivho wishes to travel, who wishes to see courta and 
palaces, princes and wise men. who desires to pass himself 
off as a man of fashion and accomplishments, or who ia even 
anxious to extend liis mercantile relationa, that such a one 
must learn to apeak French, though very few write it, the 
custom being, that though all converse in French, yet all 
correspond in Latin. Frorach will, in this point of view, be 
tho Maiidariti kuguage of Europe, intelligible to all educated 
iaad travelled men -when spoken, and will hold the same 
place with us that the Kiifah-fiiva, or Mandarin language does 
in tho Chineso empire. 

Let it be granted that English is not Bpoken beyond the 
limits of our own island ; that it ia not intended to be a 
■written language; on the contrary, that the EiigUsh people, 
in common with all others, make use of the Latin as a 
medium of written communication, then the English language 
will resemble one of those local idioms called by the Chinese 
Ileang tan. 

Wo shall give the following by way of example. — 
auppoae a Chinese to be travelling in a distant part of tho 
country, the local idiom of which he did not understand, 
and suppose that he had lost something op othci' which he 
was anxious to get back again, he would most probably, in 
the firat instance, put the following question in colloquial 
Mandarin : — 

na-ko tung-se ko'tsaa fthin-mo te-fang — -ne1 

cetto clioae-la eat poseo (ilan^) (j^ael endroit — he t 

Let UB further suppose that all shook their heads, not 
nndeTetauding him, and that the trareller made signs to 
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bnng bim wtiting materials,, would lie write down just what 
he had spoken? Nothing of the kiiid. He would write 
perhaps, — 



ilk 



wiih 

rea 



ubi 



taan 

est? 



Attd these four Chinese characters being shown to any one 
in the neighbourhood who could read and write, the travel- 
ler's meaning would bs instantly perceived. Nay, let U3 
trace the reseinblance still farther. The last words of Latin 
written above, barharouB as they are, may be pronounced by 
an Englishman, a Scotchman, a Frenchman, a Spaniard, a 
Rnsaian, very differently indeed ; still they can. haTe only 
one and the same meaning, and if written down and shown 
to any parish clerk or school-boy in any of the countries just 
named, could not fail to be immediately undcretood. Just 
BO it is with the corresponding fonr Chinese characters; they 
may be read with every manner of pronwiciation, and with 
every kind of inflexion and intonation, still they can only 
have one and the same meaniug, and will be understood not 
only through Chiqa proper, but in Cochin- China, Siam, 
Birmah, Corea, Loo-choo, and Japan, by every p^reon con- 
versant with tho Cliinese written character. 

With the sentence in Mandarin, it is somewhat different. 
This is addressed to the ear, and if not understood when 
spoken, to write it were worse than useless. Aa with us, 
while every country in Europe is allowed to read Latin 
iu its own way, and no man is judged to be the worse 
scholar because he pronounces uncoutbly, so with the 
Chinese; those whose provincial accent is quite unintelligible 
when speaking their patois, or when reading the classics 
after the fashion of their part of the country, raay neverthe- 
lesB be perfect masters of composition. Ou the other hand, 
as there can be only one method of pronouncing French 
properly, i. e. after the Parisian standard, so there are in 
China only two ways of pronouncing the Mandarin properly, 
i. e. either like a native of If anking, or like a native of Peking 
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dty. True, natives of Canton and other places, wten they 
read works wriUeil in colloquial Mandarin, often give tb« 
characters the vulgar provincial Bound ; this, however, 
argues nothing but their ignorance ; it is Lite an EngliBhman 
or a SpEiniartl, who, when reading French, will insist on 
giving the Koman Icttora in which that language is printed 
precisely the same power and value that they have in his 
own native tongue. 

Let us proceed one step further. We have supposed 
English to be a mere ha.rbarou8 sjtoken language, and not 
current beyond the liniita of our own ialand. In lite manner, 
then, as we have juat claosed the Mandarin and French, and 
the written language and Latin together, let ua now put the 
English and the patoifi of Canton side by side ; the equiva- 
lent then of the two preceding examples will be — 



ko 


koen 


ya-y 


dioi 


hoy 


peen 


ha — abl 


that 


pieoe 


thing 


tin« been 


put 


placo 


what — eL t 



I 



Following up our supposition, that tlie English ie a bar- 
barous and uncultivated tongue, the above sentence, written 
in the aame Roman or Italic letters as. the preceding French 
and Latin ones, would yet he incomprehensible out of 
England, unless by mere chance we were to meet Englishmen 
in foreign countries, or foreigners who bad resided in 
England. 

To sum up what we have said, — while the example given 
in the written language, would, when presented to the eye, 
be understood not only over the whole of the Chinese 
empire, but also in the rarious foreign countries named 
abovo; the specimen of the Mandarin, when addressed to 
the ear, would be intelligible only to the educated people 
of China proper, and to those foreigners who had acquired 
it by residing there. If presented to the eye of a learned 
Japanese or Cochin-Chinese, we are not sure whether he 
would be able to make out its meaaing or not; we rather 
think not. But of the specimea given of the vulgar Canton 
di&lect, whether presented to the eife, or addressed to the 
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ear, "we are convinaed no Chinese one hundred miles fi'om 
the Bnioke of Canton city, coulJ oven so much aa guess at 
its meaning. 

There is hat one remark more we ehoiild liko to raato' 
before eoncliiding. It has boen frGquGotly ohserved, that 
" the Chinese write very differently from what they speak."] 
So ranch ia tliis the case, that eiipposing a Peking man, a 
Nanking man. and a Canton man, to he all arguing or 
q^uarrelling in their respective dia,lectB, and supposing a fourth 
party were thus ahnipfcly to addresa them: — "Hold there, 
my friondfi; let each individual among jou write down the 
last sentence lie spoke, exactly as he uttered it ;" the great 
probahility is, that not one of them could comply. Thej- 
would all ho able enough to give the substance of what they 
had been saying in the written language repreBcnted above 
as the equivalent of our Latin, hut to write the language 
exactly as it was spoken, is entirely a. different thing. It is 
a study in which few engage, and in which still fewer excel. 
■Of the three imagitiary persons, above, the Nanking man 
would find the least difficulty, his language beiugmuch raore 
polished and cultivated than that of either of the otherB. 
The writer of these fables, out of a very numerous range of 
acquaiotanceB, is the only native wo have met who can write 
fluently in tlie vulgar Canton idiom ; and yet, when we first 
became acquainted, Borne three or four yeara ago, he was as 
backward as hia neighbours at this sort of esercJse. and it 
was only through repeated urgilig ou our part, that we 
«ouId induce him to go on with it. But although more 
proficient in writing Canton than moat others, lie yet finds it 
easier to write in the Nanking dialect than in hie owq. The 
reason is given above. It is a much more polished idiom, 
and he haa, perhaps, read an hundred books in Nanking for 
one that be has read in Canton. Our fellow conntrymca 
from the lowlands of Scotland will easily enough understand 
us when a case nearly parallel ia brought home to tbomselves. 
We find no difficulty in underatauding lowland Scotch when 
spoken to us ; yet when a volume of Scotch poems is put into 
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OQT hands we find them infinitelr laare difilcult -to read than 
Englieh once; and cm the other hand, while it costs ufi no 
effort whatever to write an English letter, were we told to 
compose a letter in broad Scotch, unless we had been for 
BOiuo time befoFo giving our attention to the Bubject, we 
should find the task quite in&uperable.* 



Jfo. 6. 

OsaERVATlONS ON THE MaLAT AJTD PoLYNEff 



I'UM^^^R.GES. 



Extracted from Balbi'a Atlas Eihnographigue, and the 
TitliwiiuUmi to tint Woi-k. 

The vague aseertions of some traveUera, and some resem- 
blances diecovered between the words of Tocabularies, imper- 
fect, and moatlj' incorrect, hastily formed bj iiavIgatorB, have 
induced geographers, and even some of the most sagacious 
philologists to form the conclusion that all the numerous 
branches of the Malay race, from Madagascar to Easter 
Island, epeak dialects of one aod the Game language. It 
was reserved for sooio af the men of science of a great nation. 
to which the late and pros<:nt centuricB are indebted for tie 
greatest geographical and ethnological dlBcoveries, to collect 
materials sufficient not only to throw new light on the sub- 
ject, but to remove all doubts concerning it. The rcsearcheB 

* Since tlic puUkiitinn uf tlie work fnim wliich the preceJing extract is 
ta,ken, Mr. THom has brought nut the firat part of a CLiQCM and En^lisli 
vocabulary, irliii^h is s.]iukeii of id high I>i>riiii9 ot praise by 1 rofcssor Jullen. 
in tlie Jiuirniil di-s Debuts. 24 J u in, 1844, in sd ariicie translftterl into the 
ForeiiTTi Quttricrlj Review, for Oulober. I8t4, and into tlie Asinlic Journal 
f(tr St'[)teDiber, of tlic siinic >(;itr ; iiiitl niso b-y M. Juk-s Molil, ui tl:e Annual 
pcport uf tlie I'nris Asiutii- Sudet.V, for 1P44. tiuljli "lisd in llie Joii*ti«l 
Aiifttiqiie Ae Fnria, A«ut, ]844. NotiuL'H uijuiilly lionouraWeof Ida luKmura 
in thcf ilcpnNniert of Chinese lilcTniiire nre also lo be ffnind in Frcfessor 
iBngin'i Hefiart. in 184^; M. Jullcn's Letter of June, Ie-I4, nnd varioua 
cilter ai'tii:lci» of the last qugted Juurual. Mr. Thora is n>ow£TtgIi$h CoqbuI 
at Xingpo in Clii^B, wliqrc his intimate tinon'ledge of the n&tire la,agaag9 
juul ciutomB renders his EerTicea Jughly valuable. 
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of Dr. Leydea on the Indo-ChineBo and Malayan languagGa; 
those of MarsJen on the Malay properly so called, and 

■Suraatran ; the writings of EatUee upon Java, and of CVawfiird 
on the Indian Archipelago, form the foundation stone of tliia- 
great edifice. To these must be addcil the important laloura 
of the Spanish miaBionaricB in the Philippines; Kendal's 
Grammar of the New Zealaiiders; Mariner's of the Tonga 
Islands, and the- numerous T0cal>ularie3 of the English and 
Freach navigitors in Oceanica, and of Count Roraanzoff. 

From iho comparisou of all those vocabularies, and the 
analjil^Bhtho works of those writers, pcaulta a truth com- 
pleteqH^^d, and of the utmost impoitauce to ethnography. 
Crawfu:m7 in h\a Ilistory of the Indian Archipelago, has 
arranged all ita languages in five principal groups, which, in 
the language of Ethnography, correspond with the term 
famUies. In like manner, we have endeavoured to arrange, 
according to a similar classification, all the various Malayan 
Tocabiilariea with which wc arc actptainted, in order to com- 
prise all the languages of this imnieuae group in the plan 
devieed by the learned British philologist for the Indian 
Archipelago. But how great was our embarraament, when 
on comparing with one another several of the vocabularies of 
one of those groups, wo found fewer points of connexion 
between them than they had with those of a different group. 
The examination of our Polyglot vocabulary of the Oceanic 
languages will give a complete proof of our assertion. Tba 
conclusion to which we have been led by tins eomparisou o 
the several vocabularica is, that vre have not yet coUeetcd 
HuiEcieot materials for the classification of all these languages 
into families, tlntil materiaU s-ufficient for enabling some 
laborious investigator to undertake this immense task are 
coliectedf wo have considered all the Malayan idiorns. how 
different soever from one another, either m their radical 
or grammatical fbrmti, as so many sister languages, forni' 
ing a single family, wlaicli we have named the Malayan, 
from the name of the best known and roost extetieivG of the 
nations included in it. "We then divided this family into 
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branches, which we have called groups ; in die formation of 
which, we have endicavoured, a& far as possible, to combine 
the ethnological anaJoglca and the geographical dKisiona 
which wc had assumed as our baee. 

In the introduction to the table of the Malayan languages. 
we have esid, that their idioms arc rather verboee than rich, 
and that they resemble each other in character, in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Wo uhall cite eovae facts to pjove the 
justice of this remark. The Javaneeo, ticcording to Crawfiird, 
have no less than twenty-one distinct expreeBions to indicate 
as many different modes of tatting down. The same idiom 
ba£ fifty-four distinct name» for as many varieties of the krias 
or cutlaas, of which twenty-one are applied to those whose 
blades are straight, and thirty-three to those curved. Accord- 
ing to the same author, the Javanese frequently employ ten 
aynouymea, the Buj^ia six or seven, and the Malaya four or 
five, to express trifling shades of difference in a natural 
object. The harmonious idiom of Tahiti, so highly praised 
by Cooke for ite euppoecd rioluiess and great perfection, has 
upwards of twenty terms for brcad-ihut, in its various states 
of preparation ; not fewer for the root taro. and about ten 
for the cocoa nut. The eame may be said of the idioms of 
the Sandwich and Tonga islands, and several others. But 
great as is their copiousiicflB in these inatanees, their poverty 
is equally striking as to tlie expression of abstract notions, 
and of whatever relates to t)ie operations of the intellect- 
According to Crawfurd, none of the kniiwn latiguageft of these 
regions havo any native terms to distinguish air in repose 
from air in motion, or wind. According to the same author, 
the Javanoao, which is the richest and most perfect among 
the idioms of this family, though it has two distinct names 
for every metal, and even three for some of them, haa no 
term whatsoever to express mttal generally; and whilewe 
mc«t in it with live tcrma for a dog, six for a hog and for an 
elephant, and seven for a horse, there is net one that corres- 
ponds with that of animui, nor even witli its suhdivisione, 
quadruped, bird, inject, or reptile. The principal languages 
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of the Indian areliipelago use the term heart to express miml 

or inteileci; for understandiatj thej have borrowed a term 
fi-f)tn the Santrit or Arabic; for frieiidshijt, they have had 
recourse to the Arabic ; and they use the same term to con- 
vey the ideas of sfiam-e and modestif. Without fatigumg the 
reader ty a. collection of iiistanceB that might he multiplied 
to any extent, it is sufficient to mention, that in more than 
fifteen of the JIalayan languages, the sun ia expressed by a 
compound word signifying the eye of the day ; aiid that in 
the Tahitan, the word aon, which eignifics smcke, is made 
also, by meana of euphonic changes Imperceptible by an Eu- 
ropean ear, to signify (fait, one, mn/ning, sunmming, a bird, 
a tree, a needle, and to sew. 

It has aJfio been remarlced, that in Tahiti, and in several 
other of the Polynesian islands, there are striiing differences 
between the laiig'uage of the chiefa and of the common peo- 
ple. The islanders in general express themeelveB with great 
delicacy and precision ; but the higher classes alone under- 
stand the expreBsive tones and elegant words wliich add 
Btrength to accuracy ; they are extremely eeneitive as to 
faults of proQun-ciation, and sre particularly on tlieir guard 
against using terms which belong to the vulgar dialect- 



Ko. 1, 

King's Letter in FAvonH of Dalqarno'8 SvaxEM of ak 
Universal Lanoiiaqe. 



Extracted froTR ilie Maillatid Edition of (hat Avifiors Works. 

" Charles, R. — Whereas we have been informed by the 
teetimonialB of divera learued men," from both the Univer- 
sitieB of England,' concerning the great pains taken by 
Creorge Dalganio in a scholastical and literary design of an 

• K. LoTe, DID. i J. Wiikina, D.D. ; J. WaUia, D,D. ; S. Word, p D. } 
W. MlUaghflm, D.D. 
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univerBal character and philosophic langnage ; all of them 
approving and commending bia. discoTery, judging it to he 
of eingular use for facilitating tho matter of communication 
and intercourse "between people of difforcBt knguixges, and 
eonseqnently a proper and effectual means for advancing all 
the parta of roal and useful knowledge, civilizing barbarous 
nations, propagating the Gospel, and increasing traffique 
and commerce. We, understanding moreover, by certlficatea 
from several credible persons, that through the various 
viciaaitudes of Providence he Hath suffered the loss of a COQ- 
aiderable eatate, by reason whereof he is wholly disinabled 
from affording that charge and expense for the effectual 
prosecuting of this work as the nature of it requirea, We, 
therefore, out of a tender consideration of the preniisea, 
and for manifesting our good-will and aftcctiou towards the 
promoting of art> and tho encouraging all eueh ingOTiioiM 
persona of our Huhjects who shaU attempt and effect any 
thing tending to public good ; m we do declare that we 
will ourselves express some token of our royal favour for the 
helping forward this so laudable and hopeful enterprixe ; bo 
also, reflecting upon its common and universal usefulness, we 
do, by these our letters of recommendation, incite as many of 
our subjects, (especially the reverend and learned clergy) 
as are truly apprehensive and senBible of the dci'ectiveness of 
axt, chiefly in this particular of language, what great loss 
mankind is at there-through, how acceptable it will be 
bclore God, and praise -worthy among men, to encourage and 
advance those waya of learning wherein the general good of 
mankind is intended, that such would, aa their aU'ections 
shall incline thorn, and their place^j enable tliem, put their 
helping hands to the bringing forth this (aa yet) iiifant 
design, now sticking in tlie birth. 

" This win give just cause to our posterity through suc- 
ceeding generations, while they are reapmg the fruit of our 
energy and industry, to look back upon us with reverence ; 
and from our example they will be provoked not to rest upon 
what they ahall liave received from ub, bat still to be endea- 
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Touring to proceed in a further repairing of the decays of 
nature, until art have done its last, or, -frliich is moBt proba- 
ble, nature cea«e to be, or be renewed. 

" Given at our court of Wliitehall, this 26th of NoTem- 
ber, in the 12th year of our reign. 
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LuT OF Subscribers to the original Edition of 1)ai<- 

OARNO'S ArS SiONORUM. 

Extracted from the Maitland Edition of hk Wor^. 

Through motives of gratitude, and to excite others to the 
farther dissemination of this new art, I here give the names 
of those by whose munificence (with my own labours) this art 
has encreaaed from the first rudiments of invention, to such 
a state of maturity as to be brought under the notice of the 
world. None of the undersigned contributed less than one 
pound Sterling, EngUfih money, and none more than ten ; — 



R. Boyle, Earl of Cork. 
G. Morice, Baronet, 
C. Culpeper, Baronet. 
J. Keate, Baronet. 
Q. Crooke, Baronet. 
T. Dillingham, D.D. 
G. Dillingham, D.D. 
J. Wilkins, D.D. 
S. Ward, D.D. 
H. Wilkinson, D.D. 

F. Waleel, D.D. 

E. "Vt^hichcoat, D.D. «* 
J. Eaihurst, M.t). 

G. Pfittie, M.D. 
A. Morgan, BLD. 
3. Stoc<k, E»|. 



~ Whittle, Esq. 

— Baecow, Eaq. 

— Gold, Esq. 

J. Sparrow, Esq. 
L. Fogge, B.D. 
S. Byfield, A.M. 
J. TiUoteon, A.M. 

— Cooper, A.M. 

— Stanghton, A.M. 

— Floyd, A.M. 

K. Cumberland, A.M. 
T. Branker, A.M. 
P. Lodwick, Cit. Loiid. 
E. Bale, Oit. Lend. 
T. Slater, Cit. LonA 
D. Henclimui. 
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5xAMmATI0N OF THE PRESENT STATE OF THE EnOUSH 

Language, 

£ictroUedfi-om an Essa-if % Dr. Frnncis Hutckimon, Bi»}wp of 
Dawn and Connor. 



Third point wliich we iniiat now proceed to ia — to 

examine the state of our own language, and consider if there 
be any thing in that or our own want of care ahout it, which 
may justify the complaint we made of our negligence in that 
matter. And that we may not deceive oureekes by poring 
only on one sido of the question, we will begin this part of 
our proposed essay witb taking notice of many just commen- 
dations, which we thinlc are in right to be given to it for the 
many excellencies that ai"e found in it. 

And first, what a noble advantage ia it, that it mates no 
distinction of genders, but only where tbcro ia a real distinc- 
tion of BOX I We need turn over no dictionaiy to know 
whether a footpath bo a male or a. female ; tho neuter it 
BavC3 the learner all that trouble which he must have, even 
in the admired langua.ges of the Greeks and Latins, and 
which makes the French very difficult. 

Then its making all adjectives and participles undeclined 
saves the learner as mnch pains, and yet is sufficiently clear 
and full. What is plainer than o gfH>d man, a good uwnan, 
good women? What occasion is there for varying either 
number or gender in the word good ? 

The expresaing all the statee and c-ircumstancea of nouns 
in Loth numbers by a few plain signs or particles which 
belong to all nouns equally is a very greaij esceilency above 
the Greek and Latin, which ring the changes of five ox sis 
cases through as inany declcneions. Jiut thJ!^ is an advan- 
tage which length of time and experience hare given to 
other modem lEingnages as well aa ours; though I am apt 
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to thittlt it would have teen better to have kept our accusa- 
tive case, whicli bath no sign to distinguislL it from the nomi- 
native, and is therefore Lard to be known when it is placed 
before the verb, as it is very often : as— tits French the 
t>>ttoh deceived, lite Dutch the Enyluh ;-^^tliose these atib- 
dued, and these those; — St. George the dragon slew ; — He saw 
him trenihliny. 

The conjugation of our verba without gerunds, supines, or 
passive voice makes the knowledge of:' them so easy, that all 
grammara which I have seen leave out their formation as 
uuneceBsarj to he put in. And the irregular defective verb* 
a,re so few, that a short table lays all or mo&t of them in 
view. 

Upon those, and such like advantages, Dr. Wallis, in hia 
grainffiar of the EngUah tongue, tbought he liad jtist reason 
to Bay, that of all the languages which he knew, our English 
waB the most easy, and might have its whole fabric compriBed 
within fewest mles. 
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Thoughts on UNivEaaAi Grasiuar. 

TrandaiedfifmiM. CouH de Gebelin'a jPlan Gen&)'al et Raiionne, 4£!c.* 

Grammar IB the art of painting ideas by words; it ought 
to teach — 

1. The difl'erent kinds of words that are employed in this 
art, and which are necessary to mark all the possible 
relations of objects, 

2. The form, toie given to each kind of words, in order 



" Plan General et Rniaouuc de divera olijccts tt des decouvertce qui com* 
ponenl Vouvrage intitule "Monle Friinitif uiialj'sw et ci>m[)are Rvec le 
Monde Mudeme, &e." Par M. Court de Gebclio de la Swaete EcoD6tui<iue 
de Berne et de I'Aciidemie Royale de In Hoohelle Ito, Paris, 1773, 
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that thsy inaj fulfil in the picture ilie place for which 

they were iiitemlecl. 
3. The arrangement to ha made of all the words which 

enter into a phrase, so that the picture may h& as clear 

and elegant as poBBible. 
Gramiiiar^ therefore, consista of threo parts : — 

1. Treating of tho different parts, of a discourse. 

2. The different forms everj word should take, in order to 
fit its proper place. 

3. The place which every word ought to have in the dia- 
course. 

Of these three parts, the first constitutes "Universal 
Graramar." 

It 18 the grammar of all languageB, of all nations, of all 
periods, and is the iiindamental base of the two other parta. 

In entering upon the details of univcraal gr mnin ar, if muat 
first be ascertained wlat are the neeeasary and immutable 
characters by wbioh the parts of speech may be recoguieed, 
howsoever they may be expressed in each language. 

Tho number of these parts are too : — 

1. The ARTICLE serves to point out from among all the 
words of a phrase, that which paints the object of the 
picture. 

2. The NOUN designates this object by marlcs impossible 
to be mistaken. 

3. The pnoNncN leads the mind back to this object, as if 
by a geature. 

4. The ADJEOtivB expreases the qualities inherent in tbia 
object. 

5. The PARTICIPLE expresses the qualities of the object, as 
tliey have reference to time. 

6. The VEKL connects all theee qualities with their object. 
T. Tho FHEPosiTioN points out the rdation of tliis object 

with some other. ' 

8. The ADVERB exprcBeea the qualities of the state accord- 
ing to which the object apokon of is painted. 

9. The CONJUNCTION unitea several pictures., so aa to form 
one out of them all. 
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10. The INTERJECTION expreesea the internal BeoHationfl 

excited by the view of an object. 
The liovs m tlie only nec«flsarj and radical word ; all the' 
others are merolj deriyatires from it. 

There ia but odc verb, that which implies being or exist- 
BUCe ; it eerves to connect nouiiB with their adjuncts. 



No. 11. 

On the Comparative Merits of Scientific and Popglar 
nomenclatubbs. 

Ea^inded fi-om, Sir Julm HerscheVs Preliminary IXKOurse an rt« 

Stu(Fiii of Natural Fhilasaphy. 

Indeed, nomenclaturo, in a ejstematic point of view, is as 
much, perhaps more, a coneequence than a caiise of extended 
tuowledgo. Any one may give an arbitrary name to a thing 
merely to be able to talk of it, hut to give i. name which 
fihall at once refer to a syatem, we must know its properties ; 
and we must have a system largo enough and regular enough 
to receive it into a place which belongs to it and no other. 
It appears, therefore, doubtful whether it is desirable, for 
the essential purpOBca of science, that ejttreme refinement in 
fiystcmatic nomenelature should be inei&ted on, Were Bciance 
perfect, iudeed, eystems of cbseification might be agreed in, 
which ehould assign to every object in nature a place in some' 
class to which it more remnj-kably and pre-eminently belonged 
than to any other, and under which it might acquire a name 
never afterwards subject to change. But, ao long as this is] 
not the case, and new relations are daily discovered, wo 
must be very caijiuus bow we iuBiet strongly on the establish- 
ment and extendi! of classes which baye in them any tiling 
artificial, as a basis of a rigid nomenclature; and especially 
how we mistake the means for the eod, and Bacriflce con- 
venience and difltinctueeB to a rage for arrangement. Every 
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nomenolature dependent on artificial classifications ib neces- 
ftjirily aubjoct to fluctuations; and Lardlj any thing can coun- 
terbalance tbe evil of diBturLing' ■well regulated names, wluch 
have once acquired a general circulation. In nature, one and 
the same object makes a part of aa infinite number of dif- 
ferent Brst^mfi, an individual in an infinite nimLber of 
groups, some of greater, some of less importance, according 
to the different pointa of view in which tboy may be consi- 
dered. Hence aa many different Bystems of nomenclature 
may be imagined as thero can bo discovered different heads 
of claasitication, while yet it ie highly desirable that each 
object should bo univerrally spoken of under one name, if 
possible; consequently, in all eubjecta where comprehensive 
heada of claasification do not prominently offer themselvee, 
all nomenclature must be a balance of difficulties, and a good, 
short, unmeaning name, which has once obtained a footing 
in u&age, is preferable to almost any other. 
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OsSSftVATIOKS ON THB DIFFERENCES OF LaHOVAOKB. 

ExIraeUd from, the MU/iridates cj Coftrad Qeaner* 

Linguarum confusionis caiiBa atque hiatoria, in sacris libris 
tradita, non ■est quod hi<^a nobis repetatur. Quemadmodum 
autem magna infelicitatis humanre pars fuit eermonis con- 
fuaio. ita nostris temporibus doniun vera divinum et prre- 
clar, fclicitatis loco judicare debcmus, [totum fere orbem 
terrarom tribuH illiw in cruce consecratia linguie, quas passim 
homines Btiidiosi osercent, denuo coiijuDK.atque harum cogni- 
tiono nou e& modo <\asB ad hominum coQ^iercLa, quacque ad 



* Uitliridfttca G«iDeri, exprimcns difTercoUu LJngaacam, luoi reterum. 
mm quM liodic. pet lotum terraram orbem. in usa Buat. Caspar Woserui 
foceaiuit et libello commeiitano iUiutrnTit ISmo. llgaii, 16IC. 
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Bapientiam hmnanam pertinent, sed pietatem etDenm, inno- 
tescere. Quib eoim nescit per muTer&am Europam Latins et 
GrecsB lingoaram Tisum esse ; Hebraicffl Tero, she pofeias 
ArabicfB, in Africa Asiaque totis fere, GiEecjc: etiam in parta 
eanindem ? Eiiropa sane tanto ceteris esdstimanda est 
folicior, qaod cam alibi sapientiss studiosi Bingulafi tantum 
tisguaa oddiscaDt, in ipsa, tres illcBr quae dixi, excolantor. 
Quamobrem etiam cruoifisi domini nostri Jesxi Christi Evan- 
gelium in Europa nostris tempoiibue primum, una cum Unguis 
illis renaaccntibua renovari coepit, et indc per easdem linguae, 
turn libris torn Tiva voce, in reliqiias quoque nationcs bren, 
lit speramus, dispergctur, ita lit, Clkristo per imiTcrsum man- 
dam prsdicato, quod magna cekntate, nostra memoiia, per 
omnem prope Europam jam factum videmue, estremmn 
hujns mondi diem et eecundum domini nostri adTeatvn in- 
sUre ac inmunere judicandnm mt. 



THE END. 



DubUn : frt«t«i tif Auxamdu Tb«m, Bi, AbUy-ftrW. 
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